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PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS. 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting 
of the Illinois Library Association 
opened promptly at 2:30 Wednes- 
day afternoon, October 14th, 1925, 
in the ball room of the Hotel Nelson 
at Rockford, Illinois. 

Mr. George B. Utley, President of 
the Association, said in his opening 
remarks, ‘‘We have been accumulat- 
ing history, honorable history, I be- 
lieve in the years since our last meet- 
ing here. There are some who feel 
we have too many meetings, na- 
tional, state and local. There are 
librarians who feel the A. L. A. 
should meet but once in two years. 
I have never been among those who 
felt our meetings were too many. 
From each one attended I have 
taken away something of value, in- 
spiration and help. No one needs 
to go to all of these meetings. 


This is our first meeting in Rock- 
ford for twenty years. Our last 
meeting here was in 1905. Mr. 
Roden, now librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library was then president. 
We are glad to be in Rockford to- 
day. Unfortunately, the mayor who 
was to welcome the librarians to 
Rockford is unable to be present, but 
he has sent Mr. David D. Madden, 
Corporation Counselor, who will 
speak for him.”’ 

In behalf of the mayor, Mr. Mad- 
den, in a short speech welcomed the 
librarians to Rockford, citing Mayor 
Hallstrom, who is serving his third 
term, as an example of the value 
of the Rockford Public Library, as 
through its use, Mayor Hallstrom, 
coming here a boy from Sweden, had 
prepared himself for the responsible 
position he holds in the life of the 
city today. 

Mr. Martin J. Kjellgren, president 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Rockford Public Library, gave the 
visitors a hearty welcome on behalf 
of the library, assuring them that 
for the past three or four months 
they had been getting ready for this 


convention, and that now everything 
was dolled up for the occasion. 

Following these gracious words of 
welcome, the following reports were 
given: 


Report of Secretary. 


The first meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Illinois Library 
Association was held at the College 
Inn, January 2nd, 1925. Mr. George 
B. Utley in the chair. 

The personnel of the following 
committees was considered and 
formulated as far as possible. Leg. 
islative Publicity, Membership, Re. 
eruiting. 

The invitation of Miss Hubbell 
that the meeting be held at Rockford 
was formally accepted and October 
14th-16th, 1925, decided upon as the 
probable date. 

An amount not to exceed $100.00 
was appropriated for the expense of 
the regional meetings. It was sug- 
gested that some member of the ex- 
ecutive committee attend each meet- 
ing with a definite message from the 
Association. 

The subject of State Awards was 
considered. It was decided to omit 
prizes for this year and a committee 
was appointed with Miss Wright as 
chairman to consider the advisabil- 
ity of State Awards, with the best 
methods of handling the same. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Final appointment of the commit- 
tees was as follows: 


Legislative Committee. 


Mr. M. F. Gallagher, chairman, 
Evanston, II. 

Mrs. George C. Ashman, Peoria, 
Til. 
: Mrs. A. W. Errett, Jr., Kewanee, 
ll. 

Miss Pearl I. Field, Henry E. Leg- 
ler Branch, Chicago Public Library. 
Miss Effie A. Lansden, Cairo, II. 

Miss Elsie McKay, Oak Park, Ill. 
Miss Gertrude Moller, Mt. Ver 
non, II. 
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Miss Anna May Price, Springfield, 


Ill. 
Mr. Harry G. Wilson, Chicago, Ill. 
Publicity Committee. 


Miss Lydia G. Robinson, chair- 
man, Chicago Public Library. 

Miss M. E. Ahern, 214 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago. 

Miss Josie Houchens, Urbana, Il. 

Miss Mary J. Booth, Charleston, 
Il. 

Miss Nellie E. Parham, Withers 
Library, Bloomington, Il. 


Membership Committee. 


Miss Clara June Hadley, chair- 
man, Decatur High School Library. 

Miss Lillian Kent, Clinton, Ill. 

Miss Grace Murray, Sterling, Ill. 

Miss Ethel F. Edes, LaGrange, Ill. 

Miss Lillian M. Quinn, Peoria, Ill. 

Miss Mary Kimble, Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago. 

Miss Dorothy Dillon, Chicago Pub- 
lie Library. 

Miss Louise B. Krause, Byllesby 
Engineering Co., Chicago. 

Recruiting Committee. 

Miss Alice Williams, chairman, 
Jacksonville Publie Library. 

Miss Louise Singley, Chicago Pub- 
lie Library. 

Miss Lucey Williams, Withers Li- 
brary, Bloomington. 

Miss Eugenia Allin, Decatur, Ill. 

Miss Rose Mather, Springfield 
Public Library, Springfield, Il. 

Miss Ada M. Nelson, Urbana, Ill. 

Miss Rachel Baldwin, Deerfield- 
Shields High School Library, High- 
land Park, Ill. 

Miss Mary B. Day, 168 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, III. 

A second informal meeting of 
those members present was held on 
the special train going to Seattle. 

The program was discussed and 
the following nominating committee 
named, subject to approval of the 
entire committee: 

Miss Adah Whitcomb, chairman, 
Chicago Publie Library. 
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Miss Effie Lansden, Cairo Public 
Library. 

Mrs. Archer, Peoria Public Li- 
brary. 

Correspondence has been carried 
on concerning a closer and more ef- 
fective organization of the Associa- 
tion, concerning legislative matters 
and the other regular business of the 
Association. 

A final meeting of the Executive 
Board was held October 14, 1925, at 
which bills were allowed and the fol- 
lowing committees appointed: 


Auditing. 


Miss Mary J. Booth, Charleston, 
chairman. 
Mr. Robert J. Usher, Chicago. 


Resolution. 


Miss Babeock, Chicago. 
Miss Dill, Decatur. 
Miss Beeson, Peoria. 


Treasurer’s Statement. 
Cash on hand October 31, 


Total receipts for the 
$787.78 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Annual meeting expenses..$281.31 
Printing and postage 

Conference expenses 

A. L. A. Chapter dues for 


$384.84 
Total disbursements. .$384.84 


Cash on hand Oct. 12, 1925 $402.94 


Report of Legislative Committee. 


Mr. Utley, president of the Illinois 
Library Association, appointed the 
following members of the Associa- 
tion to serve as the Legislative Com- 
mittee : 


M. F. Gallagher, Chairman, 
Mrs. George C. Ashman, 
Mrs. A. W. Errett, Jr., 
Pearl I. Field, 7 
Effie Lansden, 

Elsie McKay, 

Gertrude Moller, 

H. G. Wilson, 

Anna May Price. 
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The committee was asked to pre- 
pare any bills deemed advisable for 
introduction into the legislature. 

Two amendments to the library 
laws were drafted. One amended 
the county act. It gave the county 
treasurer, in counties voting to 
establish a county library, the 
authority to pay back to the treas- 
urer of the municipality of the ex- 
isting library, the money contributed 
by it to the county library fund. 

The other bill amended the city 
act. It limited the tax which a 
municipality, in a county which had 
voted to establish a county library, 
could levy to the difference between 
the maximum tax and that which 
would be returned to them by the 
county treasurer. 

In drafting these two bills, the 
committee had the advice and sug- 
gestions of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau, Professor Fairlie of the 
University of Illinois—an acknowl- 
edged authority on municipal law— 
Mr. Hamilton, President of the 
Board, and Mr. 


Peoria Library 
Spencer Ewing, President of the 


Bloomington Library Board. Both 
Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Ewing are 
lawyers and are familiar with the 
library laws. The chairman of the 
committee is also a lawyer and a 
member of the Evanston Library 
Board. 

As soon as the drafts of the bills 
were completed they were sent to 
the members of the Legislative Com- 
mittee. The majority voted in favor 
of introducing the bills. 

The executive board also approved 
the bills. 

The bills were introduced into the 
House by Roger Little, Representa- 
tive from Champaign County. 

H. B. 312, or the amendment to 
the city act, passed the House. H. 
B. 311 failed Since they were com- 
panion bills, and H. B. 312 was de- 
pendent upon H. B. 311, it was not 
carried to the upper house. 

These bills failed because there 
was no organized support by librar- 
ians and library trustees, When 
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amendments of the library laws are 
desired such bills should be drafted 
in advance and discussed at a meet- 
ing of the Association so that all 
librarians may become familiar with 
the need of the legislation. Librar. 
ians should also make it a point to 
inform their trustees of pending 
legislation and secure their active 
support. 

It will probably be advisable in 
the near future to seriously consider 
a re-codification of all the library 
laws of this state. 

In the matter of library revenue, 
it is most essential that those who 
are responsible for the tax-supported 
libraries of this state should always 
be on the alert before and during 
sessions of the legislature to secure 
and maintain adequate library tax 
rates. 

The legislature at its last session 
passed a law authorizing a levy of 
two mills on the dollar for a munici- 
pal bond. The maximum public 
library rate is one and eight-tenths 
mills 

Respectfully submitted, 

M. F. GauLaGHER, Chairman, 
ANNA May PRICE, 
GERTRUDE MOLLER, 

EFFIE LANSDEN, 

Lucy ERRETT, 

PEARL I. FIELD, 

Este McKay, 

Mrs. Gro. C. ASHMAN. 


Report of the I. L. A. Delegate to the 
A. L. A. Council. 

The first session of the Council was 
devoted chiefly to the discussion and 
adoption of the report of the Board 
of Education which included the 
minimum standard for Library 
schools. 

Mr. Strohm’s introduction ex- 
plained so clearly the need for this 
standardization of the library pro- 
fession, beginning in the library 
schools, that only minor details were 
discussed. ; 

A petition for a business section of 
the A. L. A. was referred to a com- 
mittee appointed by the president. 
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The recommendation of the com- 
mittee on affiliations that the South 
Carolina Library Association and the 
Pennsylvania Library Association be 
affiliated was approved. 


The second session was chiefly con- 
cerned with the report of the com- 
mittee on the classification of Library 
Personnel. There was considerable 


discussion ably led by Mr. Telford. 
The great amount of labor involved 
in answering the lengthy question- 
naire which was the basis of this re- 
port seemed justified by the results. 


The report was received as a report 
of progress and the committee con- 
tinued. 


Mr. Ranck made a report for the 
library revenue committee. He said 
that since the $1.00 per capita reso- 
lution had been passed three years 
ago there are now some 200 libraries 
in the U. S. receiving that amount or 
more. One city receives $6.00 per 
capita. 


A very important report from Mr. 
Rainey on the Perkins bill in Con- 
gress which concerns copyright laws, 
and which some American publishers 
are trying to modify, to abolish the 
rights of American libraries to buy 
abroad was presented. He asked that 
every member of the association write 
to his or her home congressman and 
to the following five representatives, 
who constitute a special sub-com- 
mittee on patents, studying the Per- 
kin’s bill, in the interim before the 
next session: Hon. Florian Lampert, 
New Jersey; Hon. Frank R. Reid, 
Illinois; Hon. Fritz G. Lanham, 
Texas; Hon. Sol Bloom of New York. 
In arguing against the Publishers’ 
rider, be careful to commend the 
main purpose of this notable bill 
which aims to end an old national 
scandal and admits the U. S. to the 
literary family of nations. President 
Meyer asked every one to write as 
requested giving these men to under- 
stand, clearly, that we support the 
Perkins Bill. 

ADAH WHITCOMB. 
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Report of Publicity Committee. 


There is very little activity for a 
Publicity Committee to report. This 
conference will be covered mainly on 
the responsibility of the newspapers 
themselves with the co-operation of 
the local librarians. All we have 
been concerned with has been to pro- 
cur: photographs of our leading 
spe kers for the papers. The Asso- 
ciated Press was very cordial about 
sending out through the state ad- 
vance notices of the conference and 
even asked for more information than 
was sent them. I think they may 
always be counted on for co-opera- 
tion in any news of general character 
throughout the year, such as special 
legislation. 

Beyond this, about the only value 
of a publicity committee is to see that 
the people of the state are kept in- 
formed of the activities of the librar- 
ians in their own localities. As a pro- 
fession, librarians are notably of a 
modest and retiring disposition. Part 
of their creed is to transfer their own 
personalities over into those of the 
spetial institutions through which 
they serve the public. They cannot 
be depended upon to blow their in- 
dividual horns, so when they are con- 
tributing to the service of the state 
the central organization must make 
this fact known. Moreover, in some 
eases, local newspapers may be more 
impressed with the importance of in- 
formation about their own librarians 
which is sent in from some more or 
less remote source over an official 
signature. 

At any rate, on this hypothesis, as 
soon as the personnel of the state 
committees were announced, your 
committee wrote to each paper in the 
town of each committee member (ex- 
cept the publicity committee, which 
must, ex-officio, keep in the back- 
ground) stating that that particular 
librarian had been appointed on such 
a committee. 

When the schedule of the Regional 
Library conferences was announced 
three members of the committee 
divided the list and did the same in 
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the towns of each conference and 
each visiting representative of the 
Illinois Library Association, making 
about twenty letters apiece. 

About ten days or two weeks before 
the conference, forty letters more 
were similarly sent out to the papers 
of the home towns of the speakers on 
the program, with how much result 
we cannot tell, but on the principle 
that at least in a few cases the notices 
may tend to give the librarian a 
higher standing in her community by 
making it known that she is recog- 
nized by the state organization and 
given a part in its work. 

Of course Chicago cannot be ecov- 
ered in this way and requires separ- 
ate treatment, but it is always a lot- 
tery as to whether any news that 
cannot be made to serve a sensatienal 
purpose gets publicity there at all. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Lyp1a G. Roprnson, Chairman. 
October 14, 1925. 


Report of the Membership 


Committee. 


The Membership Committee of the 
Illinois Library Association did not 
become active until June, 1925. 
Early in that month a campaign let- 
ter was framed and sent to each mem- 
ber of the Membership Committee 
with a request for suggestions. This 
letter stated the date of the Illinois 
Library Association meeting in Rock- 
ford, the desire of the Membership 
Committee to present the names of 
new members at this meeting, the 
value of the yearly conference to in- 
dividuals and to the profession, the 
need of funds to carry on good pro- 
grams at our annual meetings, funds 
for our state institutes, the necessary 
expense for committee work and the 
desire to further our work when the 
necessary funds permit. Beyond the 
need of money, the appeal for larger 
membership was made that all those 
engaged in library work might be 
banded together as members of our 
state association, to take an interest 
in it and to attend our annual con- 
ference. 
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170 of these letters were sent out— 
70 to branch librarians and depart- 
ment heads of the Chicago public 
library. A list of the members of the 
Illinois Library Association was 
checked with a list of libraries in the 
state. It was found that many 
libraries were not represented in the 
I. L. A. 50 letters were sent to such 
libraries. Larger libraries were 
chosen according to the number on 
the staff. A list of business institu- 
tional and college librarians in Chi- 
cago, and others interested in library 
work was supplied by the Secretary 
of the Chicago library club. 50 letters 
were sent to these, to the larger 
libraries throughout the state, and to 
publishers. 

There was very little response and 
the 170 letters sent brought only 10 
new members. A second letter should 
have been mailed had time permitted, 
The personal local work done has 
been more effective and telephone 
communications brought 31 new mem- 
bers in one day. 

Among the 45 new members are the 
names of three trustees of a public 
library, the names of three business 
librarians and the others are engaged 
in publie library work. 

This committee has found its work 
most interesting and has made new 
friends in our profession, but it re- 
grets that a greater number could 
not become members of our state as- 
sociation. It is with pleasure that 
this report and the names of new 
members of the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation are now submitted by 

DorotHy Ditton, Chairman. 

October 9, 1925. 


Report of Recruiting Committee. 


Mr. President and Members of the 
Illinois Library Association: 


The members of the Recruiting 
Committee do not feel that we have 
very much to report in the way of 
results. We thought that the best 
results might be obtained through 
talks to college and high school 
students, trying to interest them to 
make further inquiries. The mem- 
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bers of the committee wrote to the 
librarians of several colleges and high 
schools or to the librarians of nearby 
public libraries, asking that they talk 
to the students on ‘‘ Library work as 
a profession.”’ 


I have not had replies from all 
these letters but I know that several 
talks have been made. In some places 
the librarians had been giving just 
such talks as part of their regular 
work. Miss Singley, in connection 
with her work in the Chicago library, 
made thirty-one recruiting talks dur- 
ing the year to an approximate at- 
tendance of 4,300 students. Miss 
Williams of Bloomington reports two 
recruits as a result of a recent talk, 
and I am sure that there must have 
been other recruits of whom we do 
not know. 

To make recruiting for library 
work successful we must create a pub- 
lie opinion which will see that library 
work is an important profession and 
thus help to raise library salaries so 
that our young people will feel that 
they will be more nearly repaid for 
the necessary preparations, but we 
must at the same time emphasize the 
unlimited opportunity for service and 
that this service cannot be counted in 
dollars and cents. 


The A. L. A. Bulletin on Library 
Work as a Profession and Miss Hazel- 
tine’s bulletin on Reeruiting Work 
were distributed by the members of 
the committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
AuicE WiuuiaMs, Chairman. 


Report of the Library Extension 
Division. 

By ANNA MAY PRICE, Superintendent, 

Library Extension Division, Springfield. 


_In looking over the A. L. A. ques- 
tionnaires for the survey we were 
much interested in the answers to the 
question, What activities of your 
library commission do you find most 
useful in your library? 


Some librarians thought they re- 
celved the greatest benefit from the 
regional library meetings; others 
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thought the personal visits with ad- 
vice and suggestions to themselves 
and the library trustees were the most 
helpful; many mentioned the book 
loans; still others believed that the 
publications, Illinois Libraries, and 
the statistical reports were the most 
useful. 


Although figures never tell the 
whole truth they form the best basis 
we have of comparing the work of one 
library with that of another and for 
arriving at standards. 

For years we have compiled and 
published the statistics of the public 
libraries in Illinois. At first we ar- 
ranged them in one alphabetical list 
by the name of the town. Next we 
added an arrangement by population 
of the towns, that those interested 
might compare figures for libraries in 
municipalities of the same popula- 
tion. Later we added the income per 
capita and the circulation per capita. 

For the last three years we have 
given you the comparative tables 
showing total figures by years and 
the average percentage of expendi- 
tures for salaries, books, periodicals, 
binding, and operating expenses, in- 
cluding janitor service and equip- 
ment. This last year we added a 
table showing statistics by counties. 


Working as we do with these fig- 
ures, supplemented by our personal 
knowledge of the libraries in the stute 
we believe that there is still a differ- 
ent grouping that would be of in- 
terest to you. 


Keeping in mind that the value of 
the public library is an educational 
one, the chief concern of the librar- 
lan is not the total circulation, nor 
even the total number of volumes the 
library contains. If the adult col- 
lection is made up of light fiction and 
out of date classed books, if the cireu- 
lation has been of the type of Harold 
Bell Wright, Zane Grey, Oliver Cur- 
wood, Gene Stratton Porter, the 
library has had little part in ‘‘aiding 
the citizen to find his place in 
society,’’ or in helping him ‘‘to meet 
the shock of changing conditions’’ or 
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in giving him ‘‘correct information 
in place of opinions.’’* 

The improved highways, the auto 
and the radio are bringing their prob- 
lems to the smallest village and the 
most remote farm house. 

Libraries which cater to the adult 
novel reader seldom have strong chil- 
dren’s collections. They usually 
abound in books in series, both for 
boys and girls. Facility in reading 
the printed page is the only educa- 
tional point to be gained from them. 

Thus we see that neither the num- 
ber of volumes the library contains 
nor the number it circulates can be 
the true criterion by which to judge 
its usefulness to the community. The 
number of borrowers also is not a 
true indication unless the record is 
continuously revised and kept up-to- 
date. Some librarians reregister 
once in three years, some once in five 
years. Others use the block system. 
A growing number of librarians use 
the permanent registration record. In 
all libraries it is usual to withdraw 
cards that are known to be out of date 
at any time. Yet the difference of 
method used for a general revision 
makes the record a difficult one to use 
as a means of comparison for the t “1e 
percentage using the libraries. 


The choice of books would seem to 
be the chief fundamental basis for the 
library. In stressing this factor I 
wish to call your attention to the 
decreasing percent of the total in- 
come that is being spent for books. 
In 1922 the average spent for books, 
for the state, was 19 percent, in 1923 
it was 16.5 per cent, and in 1924 it 
was 15.5 per cent. The cost of books 
is increasing—for our Library Ex- 
tension Division the average cost 
is a little more than $2.00 per 
volume. If books cost more and less 
money is spent, the problem of selec- 
tion becomes a very definite one. It 
is well at this time to call to your at- 
tention the fact that the cost of oper- 
ating our libraries, exclusive of 
salaries, is increasing. In 1923 the 
average cost was 26.2 per cent of the 
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total budget—in 1924 it was 284 
per cent. 

Two other important items are the 
number of hours the library is open 
and the quality of the service. 

The hours of opening are import- 
ant. What is the use of gathering 
together a fine collection of books if 
the public is to be locked out two, 
three or four days a week; if the busy 
man must stop and think—this is 
Friday night, the library is not open. 

Again, the use of the collection of 
books and the hours they are avail- 
able depends .in a large measure on 
the intelligent service of the library 
staff. These three, choice of books, 
hours, and service, form a pyramid, 
the apex of which is service. Invert 
the pyramid and you get the best re- 
sults. If you have a well qualified 
librarian you will have well selected 
books. The duties of a book con- 
mittee of library trustees amount to 
little more than standing for as 
large an appropriation for books as 
possible and approving the book list 
as it is made out by the librarian. 
The trustees cannot take the time to 
investigate new titles nor do they 
know the older publications on a 
given subject nor what the library 
contains. Book selection means more 
than Fanny Butcher’s estimate of the 
best sellers. The smaller the book 
budget the more difficult the problem. 

If the question of hours is one of 
library income, the qualified librarian 
will make such good use of her wise 
selection of books that the necessary 
funds will be forthcoming. 

It is to this grouping of libraries 
by the number of hours the library is 
open and the qualifications for service 
that I invite your attention. 

The following four tables show the 
statistics for libraries thus arranged. 
I have used the winter hours, since 
many libraries, both large and small, 
have followed the practice of reduc- 
ing the hours of opening the summer 
months. In some places the hours 
are cut one-third. The figures ex- 
elude all figures for the Chicago pub- 


* Odum, Socioligy and social problems, p. 18 
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lic and reference libraries. They are 
based upon the 236 public libraries 
that are now open and operating on 
a tax income or a permanent endow- 
ment. The reports for 1925 have 
been used so far as they have been re- 
ceived. ‘ 

Table 4 includes libraries that are 
open full time, or 72 hours, from 9 
a. m. to 9 p. m., six days in the week. 
Sunday opening has not been con- 
sidered. Only 28 of our 236 
libraries are open full time. With 
the exception of one which is in a 
town of less than 6,000, they are in 
cities from 10,000 to 80,000. The 
expenditures range from $5,198 to 
$51,625. I have chosen to use ex- 
penditures rather than tax receipts or 
total income, as a fairer indicacion 
of the finances, since some librar‘es 
have a liking for hoarding increased 
balances at the close of the year. 

Two other influences on circulation 
from three to nineteen, with a tctal 
salary budget from $2,594 to $29,- 
785.00. Janitor service is not in- 
cluded. Few janitors do more than 
work about the building and grounds 
and their wages I have charged to 
operating expenses rather than to 
library service. I have included the 
circulation statistics which vary from 
45,980 volumes to 403,178 volumes. 
These figures are given in tables three 
and four as a matter of interest only. 
Cireulation figures not only do not 
give a fair estimate of the value of 
the library to the community, but 
they do not give a just means ot 
comparison between libraries. Some 
libraries loan for two weeks plus re- 
newal, other loan for four weeks and 
do not renew. Some count renewals 
—others do not. There are still a 
few who are estimating the school 
circulation. Others give actual count 
of home circulation of the school col- 
lections. While the A. L. A. has well 
defined rules on counting circulation, 
they are not all followed. 

Two other influences on circulation 
are the open shelves and the number 
and frequency of purchases of uew 
books. An assistant can charge 
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many more books if they are brought 
to her, or if she does not have to spend 
time looking for books that are not on 
the shelves. 


Table three includes libraries that 
are open from 54 to 66 hours, or from 
1 p. m. to 9 p. m,, six days in the 
week, plus some morning hours. 
There are 20 of these libraries. They 
serve communities from 3,000 to 70,- 
000 population. The expenditures 
range from $3,212 to $16,966; the 
staff from 2 to 6; the salary budgets 
from $1,140.00 to $9,360.00, and the 
circulation from 19,152 volumes to 
133,085 volumes. 


These tables have been compiled 
with the idea that they shall be of 
some help in determining standards 
that make for the usefulness of the 
public library and the cost of finan- 
cing it. In studying the figures for 
tables three and four it is difficult 
to find a relation between the circula- 
tion, staff, cost of service, and total 
expenditures. Take for example, 
two libraries in the group of largest 


municipalities, the difference in the 
budgets for the year is only $3,590; 
one has a staff of eight at a cost of 


$12,361 and _ circulates 263,122 
volumes—the other has a staff of 1o, 
(almost twice the other) costing $16,- 
272 and circulates 220,146, or 43,000 
volumes less than the first library. 


Both libraries are open the same 
number of hours, the staff in each 
works 42 hours; both library build- 
ings offer practically the same prob- 
lems in administration, both have 
branch libraries and work with the 
schools, both spent practically the 
same amount for new books. One 
chief difference is in the average 
salary paid, which may mean that 
one library has fewer but well quali- 
fied assistants. A comparison of 
statistics for any two libraries in any 
of the groups will result in the same 
lack of standards. 


Mr. Telford’s personnel survey 
offers some interesting figures for 
comparison as to salaries. As far as 
I am able to judge, his classes three 
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and four of head librarians would 
rank with our tables three and four. 

The requirements for class three 
are college education, one year library 
course, and one year of experience, 
salary $2,400-$2,940. Class four re- 
quires an additional year of ex- 
perience and the salary is from 
$2,760-$3,480. 

Only our largest municipalities in 
any way compete with Mr. Telford’s 
figures. The salaries in most of the 
others leave much to be desired. 


Table two includes libraries that 
are open from 39 to 48 hours, or 1 to 
5:30 and 7 to 9 p. m. or continuously 
from 1 to 9 p. m., six days. These 
libraries may be administered by the 
librarian and a part time assistant. 

There are 37 libraries in this group. 
They represent municipalities from 
2,000 to 15,000 in population. The 


library budgets vary from $1,500 to 
$9,000. 13 librarians receive a salary 
of less than $900—or a minimum liv- 
ing wage. 17 librarians are paid from 


$900-$1,500 and 7 receive $1,500 to 
$1,800. 

Only three of the 37 have had a 
one-year library course, 22 have had 
a six weeks course while 12 have had 
no professional training whatever. 

Mr. Telford’s recommendations for 
a librarian who gives full time to the 
library and has an assistant for 15 
hours per week are, a college degree 
plus one year library school plus one 
year of experience, with salary from 
$1,860 to $2,200. 

Table one represents 151 libraries, 
open 36 hours or less. 47 of these 
151 libraries are open less than 15 
hours per week, 87 are open from 15 
to 35 hours, and 17 are open 36 hours 
or 1 to 5 and 7 to 9 p. m., six days. 
21 of these libraries are in towns from 
5,000 to 10,000 population and 21 are 
in cities over 10,000. 60 libraries 
had a total budget of less than $1,000 
—87 had less than $5,000 and 4 less 
than $9,000. 

124 of these 151 libraries, plus 13 
from table two makes 137 librarians. 
More than 58 per cent of the chief 
librarians of our public libraries are 
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paid less than $900 or a living wage. 
If these librarians are dependent 
upon their own earning this means 
that the major part of their strength 
and energies must go into more luera- 
tive work, such as giving music 
lessons, sewing, office work, millinery, 

Fortunately a number of these 
librarians are not dependent on their 
library salaries—some have homes 
and husbands and give their time and 
interest to the library as a civie duty 
or opportunity. Six of the i5l 
which form table one are graduates 
of library schools—36 have had a six 
weeks library course—109 have had 
no professional training. 

Most of the municipalities repre. 
sented by this table are levying the 
maximum library tax. They can 
searcely manage better than they do. 
But it is certainly a pathetic situation 
and one that is growing. Each year 
six or more of these little libraries 
are established, largely through efforts 
of club women. Only one of these 
established this year will have any- 
thing like an adequate income. The 
others will only repeat the figures for 
this last group. The libraries will be 
open very few hours, the selection of 
books must be left to busy men and 
women whose knowledge is _ largely 
gained through reviews in the news- 
papers. The Library Extension 
Division sends the Booklist free to 
many small libraries but we find that 
we have to compete continually with 
the newspaper reviews. The Book- 
list appears monthly—Fanny Buteh- 
er’s articles are in every Saturday 
Chicago Tribune and are much longer 
and sprightlier than the annotations 
of the Booklist. The best that can 
be hoped for in the librarian is 4 
high school graduate who ean be per- 
suaded to add a six weeks library 
course. 

The only solution to the problem 
as I see it is to tax a larger unit. The 
county is the preferable one as well 
as the logical one. More and more 
the county is being used as a unit 
for social organizations. There is the 
county farm bureau, and the county 
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home bureau, with their professionally 
trained advisers. The county nurse, 
also professionally trained, the 
county tuberculosis association, 
county forestry association, and 
many others. Our county library law 
could be adopted by every county in 
the state except Cook County. 

A second plan would be for the 
city libraries to offer to furnish 
library facilities to all the people in 
the adjoining or near-by townships 
for a sum of money to be appro- 
priated by the townships at their an- 
nual meeting. This plan is easier to 
adopt than the single township 
library since it does not require a 
referendum vote and can be made to 
include not only one township but all 
adjoining townships. The law for 
this is covered by that paragraph in 
the library chapter which gives the 
trustees the power to state the rules 
under which non-residents may bor- 
row books. The township may always 
appropriate money for services ren- 
dered. There have been for years 
meager examples of such contracts 
for library service by a few of vur 
public libraries. 
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These suggestions are made not so 
much for the sake of larger library 
incomes which spells wiser choice of 
books and better qualified service, but 
more for the sake of that very large 
rural portion of our state which is 
now without libraries and cannot 
have them without the co-operation 
of our organized municipalities. 

At the invitation of one of our 
home bureau advisers, I spent last 
week in a county talking to the dif- 
ferent home bureau units. I spoke 
on books and reading, especially sys- 
tematic or ‘‘reading with a purpose,’’ 
for I used the new A. L. A. reading 
courses as a basis for part of my 
talks. 

All of the women were interested 
and from every unit women gave 
orders for the A. L. A. books; others 
wanted other lists which I had with 
me. It was a week of education and 
enlightment for me. I learned how 
appreciative of the best books women 
who have little time for reading can 
be, and how eager they are for sug- 
gestions and how much they could 
get out of the right kind of a public 
library. 


TABLE 1 


ToraL NUMBER TAX SUPPORTED LIBRARIES IN THE STATE, EXCLUSIVE OF CHICAGO, 236 


NUMBER OF LIBRARIES OPEN 36 Hours or Lsss, 151 
1:00-5:00, 7:00-9:00 p.m. 


Hours OF OPENING 


No. of 

libraries 
15 hours or less ...... 47 
15-35 hours ce ee es oS we Se 
re 


151 


EXPENDITURES 
No. of 
libraries 
Less than $1,000 . . ... . 60 
$1,000- 5,000 . . . . .. = 87 
5,000-— 9,000 


POPULATION OF MUNICIPALITIES 


No. of 

libraries 
Less than 1,000 ...... 28 
Oe re | 
tO et 
$,000—- 6.000 ...... 24 
fo) a | 
Ower 30000 ..«s«2 2% 2 


151 


SALARIES 
No. of 
libraries 
Less than $ 300 ..... 89 
See 124 
a 
a i i ee 
oo ae 9 


151 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF LIBRARIANS 


No. of 
librarians 


College and two year library course 
College and one year library course 
High school and one year library course 
Six weeks’ library course — 
Wo professional training 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


libraries in this group are open thirty-six hours 
of these libraries spend less than $1,000 annually 
in this group pay less than a living wage ($900) for service 


LIBRARIANS 


of these librarians have no professional training 
have minimum professional training 
are professionally qualified 


of the municipalities in this group have population of 1,000—11,000 


TABLE 2 
Tota, NUMBER TAX SUPPORTED LIBRARIES IN THE STATE, EXCLUSIVE OF CHICAGO, 236 
NUMBER OF LIBRARIES OPEN 39-48 Hours, 37 


Hours OF OPENING 

No. of 

Population libraries 

libraries open 39 hours .......... . ,  2,000- 3,000 
3,000-— 5,000 

5,000-10,000 


libraries open 42-45 hours .... ~ © © « « . 2,000— 3,000 
3,000— 5,000 
5,000—10,000 
10,000-15,000 


libraries open 48 hours .......... .- .- £8,000— 5,000 
5,000-10,000 
11,000 


KFPoh ££ POE CTO 


EXPENDITURES 
No, of 
libraries 
libraries open 39 hours ......... . . . $1,500-$5,000 11 
5,000— 9,000 2 


libraries open 42-45 hours ., ......... . £1,500— 5,000 13 
5,000— 9,000 
libraries open 48 hours .......... . . £1,500— 5,000 
5,000— 9,000 
SALARIES 
LIBRARIANS TOTAL SALARIES * 


librarians receive . . $ 600 or less 12 libraries pay . .. . $ 900 or less 
librarians receive . . 600-$ 900 9 libraries pay . ... 900-$1,500 
librarians receive , , 900— 1,500 16 libraries pay . . . . 1,500— 3,500 
librarians receive . . 1,500— 1,800 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF LIBRARIANS 


3 librarians have had a one year library course 
22 librarians have had a six weeks’ library course 
12 librarians have had no professional training 


These statistics are for municipalities of 2,000-15,000 population 


* Does not include janitor service. 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 


Soundings and Excursions in the Library World. 


By CHARLES F. D. BELDEN, Librarian of the Boston Public Library and President 
of the American Library Association. 


I want to say simply and sincerely 
the pleasure I have in meeting with 
you at Rockford. This is my first 
official appearance since I was in- 
ducted into office at Seattle and I 
have a sense of pride that this first 
appearance should be before the IIli- 
nois Library Association. 


I am already discovering what 
some of the privileges are of an ex- 
president of the A. L. A. Here I 
am, inveigled into a series of one- 
night stands and, more than that, 
the subject of the evening has been 
dictated to me by the President. He 
tactfully suggested and expressed a 
hope that I would tell you some- 
thing of the activities of the Li- 
brary Association. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that the President 
of the A. L. A. should do this but I 
could not but ask myself just what 
was in the back of his mind. I won- 
der if he were speaking from past 
experience by any chance and that 
this seemed to him a good oppor- 
tunity for the new President to learn 
something of the activities of the A. 
L. A., or was it possible there are 
some things about the work of this 
great organization which you your- 
selves do not know. At all events, 
I was happy to accept in part the 
subject and I ask only the indul- 
gence of A. L. A. members to whom 
what I have to say is no new news. 

Librarians lead pretty busy lives. 
They all read for pleasure and recre- 
ation, but it is the exception rather 
than the rule to find much time for 
serious reading and study. The pro- 
fession is interested in the A. L. A. 
When possible and convenient they 
go to the annual and mid-winter 
meetings, receive reports and A. L. 
A. bulletins, but they do not read 
them. They intend to but they put 
these aside until some less occupied 
time. They do not know much about 


their Association and its activities, 
Perhaps if they knew more, a larger 
membership would result, and there 
would be more Association boosters, 
There would be earnest endeavor to 
line up trustees as members of the 
organization. 

What is there to know about the 
activities? Headquarters filled with 
gracious people whom we enjoy in 
Chicago, but of what goes on in these 
offices we have only a vague idea. 
As a matter of fact, there is centered 
today in these offices more important 
studies than in any previous time of 
the Association. Growing member. 


ship, slightly enlarged endowment 
and rents have made this possible 
and stimulated librarians 
Association. 


The result of publicity is also awak- 
ening greater interest in the library 


in the 


movement on the part of all members 
who concern themselves with educa.’ 
tion and social service. Among cur- 
rent publications should be men- 
tioned the A. L. A. catalog of 1926. 
This new catalog lists between 8,000 
and 10,000 volumes, appropriate vol- 
umes for a public library. Prepara- 
tion is well under way and approxi- 
mately two hundred specialists have 
co-operated in the selection of the 
titles. They have been sent to spe- 
cialists and librarians expert in cer- 
tain fields of literature. 


To meet the ever increasing need 
for textbooks on fundamental sub- 
jects to use in library schools, there 
will be published two books, ‘‘Li- 
brary Administration’’ and ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Public Library Movement.” 
The Association has not found it 
practical to set a definite time for 
the completion of these books, but 
it is anticipated that two mant- 
scripts will be ready for the press 
in 1926. The Education Committee 
has nearly completed the courses in | 
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teaching the use of the library. The 
study consists of three sections. Ap- 
preciation and use of books in ele- 
mentary schools, and a course of 
study in the use of the library 
for teachers, colleges and normal 
schools, and to the writing of books, 
for children. Many hours are spent 
reading these books deciding which 
are desirable. The question still re- 
mains as to the qualities that make 
a book appealing and interesting to 
children of average intelligence. 
What do they like and why? How 
does their judgment vary from the 
adult reader of children’s books? 

Nearly 37,000 children from 
schools chosen at random have re- 
ported on books read by them. 
After reading a book each child has 
sent a report of the book with one 
notation, such as ‘‘One of the best 
books I ever read,’’ ‘‘A good book, 
I like it,’’ ‘‘Not so very interest- 
ing,’’ ‘‘I don’t like it,’’ or ‘*Too 
easy,’’ ‘‘Just about right,’’ ‘‘A little 
hard,’’ ‘‘Too hard.”’ 


Following this the child has told 
in his own language what he likes 
best or why he does not like it. 
Inasmuch as this list when published 
is for use as a buying list, it is 
planned to omit books not accept- 


able in libraries. This study will 
yield many interesting results. It 
should be emphasized, however, that 
that the list is not primarily a buy- 
ing list, but a study of children’s 
tastes in reading. It will assemble 
and systematize a mass of informa- 
tion never before available; of great 
significance to every branch of child 
work. It will be of benefit to the 
book buyer but it cannot be used 
exclusively as a buying guide. 
During the past year many libra- 
rians have been disturbed by a ques- 
tionnaire. They receive question- 
naires every week or so, but when 
there came one in the form of a good 
sized book, it seemed almost too 
much. What did it mean? Fortu- 
nately, sooner or later, all important 
libraries fell in line and in 1926 will 
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be published a report of size and 
importance of all the main ground 
covered. The activities discussed in 
the report will be gathered together 
topically. Such subjects as book- 
binding, prices and discounts, ete. 
There will also be sections on topics 
peculiar to different types of libra- 
ries, as business, college, ete. 

One of the most important activi- 
ties of the Association is the Board 
of Education for librarians. This 
committee has during its first year 
of activity visited all library schools 
in the United States, gathering in- 
formation for future guidance. Re- 
ports have been submitted to each 
director with which his school is 
connected, and in many cases criti- 
cisms of the school. They have been 
accepted in splendid spirit, showing 
a wish for improvement. The Board 
has assembled much valuable infor- 
mation on education for librarians. 
They have secured a ruling regard- 
ing degrees for library school gradu- 
ates. They have prepared a program 
which will set forth the needs of the 
service. 

The Board has considered the need 
for a summer institute of teachers 
of library science. The most impor- 
tant activity, however, was the for- 
mation of minimum standards for 
various types of library schools. 
These were presented to the A. L. A. 
Conference and adopted. This is a 
step of importance which should re- 
sult in a much higher type of edu- 
cation for the profession. Some of 
the recent improvements in the 
schools are directly responsible to 
this. Plans have been formulated 
for study of training classes during 
the coming winter. 

Librarians throughout the country 
have eagerly taken hold of Adult 
Education. You are all familiar 
with bulletins on it issued by the 
Association. The first two covered 
the subject in a general way. The 
third and fourth devoted to study 
and reading courses. You are also 
familiar with the series of twelve 
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reading courses, five of which have 
been issued, and are being used 
widely. The thirteenth and four- 
teenth have been announced. ‘‘Our 
Children’’ and ‘‘Religion in Every- 
day Life.’’ The reading courses 
thus far issued meet with approval. 
Much praise is received of the publi- 
cations. It is too soon to predict 
whether these popular introductions 
to books prepared by experts will 
stimulate careful and serious read- 
ing. Reactions so far are encourag- 
ing and additional courses are now 
being considered. It is suggestive 
to know that efforts are being made 
by other organizations somewhat 
similar. 


The commission will also give 
consideration to the function of the 
modern publie library, Adult Edu- 
eation, Library service to the indus- 
trial workers, and university exten- 
sion, and Problem of work with 
older boys and girls out of school. 
It is expected of the commission 
that their report to be issued in 
1926 will inelude chapters on most 
of the studies above mentioned. 
The commission has endeavored to 
keep in close touch with the Carnegie 
Corporation and recently had a help- 
ful meeting with Dr. Keppel and in- 
vestigators, of Cleveland. 


There are some sixty committees 
with a total membership of six hun- 
dred, all doing work of value and 
most of them without funds. The 
publication of books and pamphlets 
on the organization and improve- 
ments of libraries, and lists for dis- 
tribution are one of the most impor- 
tant functions of the A. L. A. 


Only those knowing of the work 
at headquarters realize the vast 
amount of correspondence, the nu- 
merous problems presented for solu- 
tion, the amount of work in placing 
suitable candidates in libraries large 
and small. 


The Association 
lands across the seas. 


ventures in 


The Paris Li- 
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brary School began its successful 
career in 1924, following a summer 
school course in the year 1923. 
There is laid the foundation for what 
we hope may be a permanent school, 
Distinguished Frenchmen have en. 
abled the faculty to place the school 
in the first rank. Started for France, 
the school has today become in. 
ternational. Summer and _ winter 
courses have enrolled the full com. 
plement of students. Five out of the 
fifteen members of the Board of 
Trustees in Paris are appointed by 
the Executive Board of the Associa- 
tion, whose duty when necessary is 
to recommend the appointment by 
the board of the librarian. The Paris 
library has made a useful place for 
itself in Paris. It gets important aid 
from several large libraries and eer- 
tain foundations, and its future sue- 
eess will be of continuing interest to 
the libraries of the new world. 


This summer Dr. Bostwick visited 
China for the advancement of edu- 
eation. The funds were raised by 
citizens. It would be hard to esti- 
mate the influence which he brought 
to bear on the library movement in 
China. It amounted to a triumph 
and he was honored highly again 
and again. No better representative 
than he could have been chosen to 
present the history, development and 
past traditions of the American Pub- 
lie Library. 


I believe the Association is at pres- 
ent in closer touch with leaders of 
other professions than at any other 
time in its history. The problems 
involved have led to the establish- 
ment of close relations with men- 
bers of faculties and officers of other 
universities, and edueation special- 
ists. 


Headquarters office is now itself 
filled to capacity. Its location is 
indeed fortunate. Nevertheless a 
permanent home for growing activ- 
ities has become a pressing need. 


You will wish me to say a word 
regarding the conference next year. 
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I shall repeat the notice which came 
to you this afternoon from Mr. Milan 
because we anticipate that every 
member will make a point to be 
present next year, and that all those 
who are not now members of the 
Association will want to join us as 
members. The meetings will open 
in Atlantic City, Monday, October 
4th, with headquarters at the Am- 
bassador, Chelsea and Ritz-Carlton 
hotels. There are other and less ex- 
pensive accomodations close at hand, 
although cheap rates will be offered. 
On Wednesday, October 6th, the 
members and guests will go to Phil- 
adelphia by special train to attend 
the celebration. In the evening there 
will be a reception. It is indeed 
gratifying to be able to assure you 
from Thomas Montgomery, chair- 
man of the committee, and certain 
other members we know, that a wel- 
come will be extended suitable in 
all respects to the dignity and im- 
portance of our pilgrimage. When 
the conference is closed on Saturday 
morning, there will be again an op- 
portunity to visiting librarians to 
attend the exposition in the Quaker 
City. 

Regarding the conference the 
committee feel it appropriate and 
desirable to invite foreign represen- 
tatives to join the A. L. A. The 
outline for an appropriate exhibit 
has been given some publicity and 
introduces several alternatives, dif- 
fering in scope and cost. It has been 
tentatively agreed, provided funds 
are forthcoming, to prepare an ex- 
hibition in Philadelphia as follows: 


The exhibition will fall into two 
parts—a book room and library in- 
formation, and the necessary library 
exhibits. Assuming that the space 
occupied is approximately 3,000 to 
5,000 feet, and that the book room 
would oceupy from one-fourth to 
one-half of this space, the exhibit 
would include all books mentioned 
in the 1926 catalog. The room would 
be attractive to tired sight-seers be- 
cause of the atmosphere. There 
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would be a competent librarian in 
charge. The librarian and assistants 
would be an information bureau 
about books. 


The other half or three-fourths of 
space would be for the necessary 
exhibits. This can be divided into 
alcoves, having special books show- 
ing work done by children’s libraries, 
hospitals, colleges, ete. A valuable 
suggestion has been made that a film 
illustrative of libraries in action 
should be produced, either as a sup- 
plement of or substitute for the ex- 
hibit. There are at present no funds 
available or in prospect to meet the 
expenses of a film exhibit, or to 
finance the anticipation of guests 
from other countries. Mr. Roden 
sent out a letter to several libraries 
asking whether they would be re- 
sponsible for a donation for a spec- 
ified amount to help finance the 
plans outlined. The replies are at 
least not discouraging and in cer- 
tain instances favorable. The whole 
question of an adequate worth-while 
celebration is now or soon will be 
before the members of the A. L. A. 
What will it be worth to you as a 
member of the profession? The 
amount of your salary for at least 
one day? Can you and will you 
sell the proposition to your Board 
of Trustees? Can you interest the 
citizens of your community to the 
extent of winning from them any 
contributions? If not, are we to be 
satisfied to sit idly by at the close 
of a fifty year period of activity and 
rest content with a conference little 
to be distinguished from our annual 
gathering? All members of the com- 
mittee invite your consideration of 
these questions. Personally, I trust 
your answers may be favorable, and 
in no uncertain terms. We have 
entered upon the year of jubilee. 
Let us not forget the meaning of 
that word. Think what the end of 
the period and the rejoicing of the 
event calls for. I am sure we shall 
everyone enter heartily into the 
spirit of the occasion. 
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During this anniversary year the 
general public, as well as those of 
the library profession will read much 
of the progress of the American Pub- 
lic Library since its beginning. They 
will learn of the company of enthus- 
iasts who effected the organization 
in 1876 in most part, and there will 
be just cause for such praise as 
there may be. Those of us who have 
our professions at heart know that 
it is a beginning only. The long 
road, marked by a gradual develop- 
ment of a fluid change of activity 
to the extent of which one can see 
no limit. 

It will be profitable to spend the 
rest of our time together in discuss- 
ing some of the problems confront- 
ing the libraries of the country from 
the standpoint of one library. Seen 
at large it is a steady progress but 
in the individual library, problems 
must be faced and worked out. What 
then of the future? What new or 
large activities are to gain our at- 
tention? How to be accomplished? 
Many people are without library fa- 
cilities. How is the profession to 
give better and quicker service? 
How may public libraries be sold to 
the general public, and the business 
world in particular? How may ap- 
propriations for adequate success be 
secured? I cannot satisfactorily an- 
swer these question but I firmly be- 
lieve a second revival is at hand. 
The time is ripe and members of 
the profession seem to be alert and 
ready to follow. 


Librarians have ever been mind- 
ful of service to the public, the 
gathering of books, suitable cata- 
logs, guides and indexes are in prep- 
aration for ready direct personal 
service. The service of last year 
does not satisfy the demands of this 
year. The call to service is insistent 
and must be answered. Has any 
librarian read with indifference Mr. 
Dana’s note to Newark readers, 
given such wide publicity this last 
year? He always says in a compell- 
ing way something worth while. 
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Would there were more like him. 
‘‘The fact remains that the mass of 
our people are gaining information 
and instruction from printed matter 
of their own choosing. Librarians 
ean no longer be said to be of great 
importance in the daily life of citi- 
zens.’”’ 


What must the librarians do to 
regain their importance? How pro- 
mote their influence? This may seem 
to counteract the statement of havy- 
ing more books and better service 
than ever before. The truth is that 
the average library has not kept up 
with the growth and demands. [ 
believe that long before the close of 
the next half century, the attitude 
of the library toward the public will 
be quite changed. Up to the present 
it has been passive. If the public 
came, all right. If it remained away, 
the library was unconcerned. This 
attitude is rapidly passing and the 
time will soon come when every li- 
brary will have a publicity expert 
on its staff. The chief emphasis 
should be on service to the public. 
Libraries will be information distrib- 
utors as well as places for the read- 
ing of books, ete. This must be so 
if the library is to make an appeal, 
if it is to receive in a larger measure 
moral and financial support. What 
do the average trustees know of the 
possibilities of the library profes- 
sion? Librarians have not even sold 
the library to their own trustees, 
let alone the public. Is not this 
evidenced by the small number of 
trustees who are members of the li- 
brary associations? It is a difficult 
matter to make an interesting meet- 
ing for trustees and then the meet- 
ings are merely sprinkled with these 
people. Might not a committee of 
trustee members of the A. L. A. 
serve a purpose? 

Service to the public is an old 
slogan, but there is service and ser- 
vice. I anticipate the time when a 
library patron will not be permitted 
to leave without satisfaction. There 
will be departments, presided over 
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by trained and gracious experts who 
ean guide the patron to the right 
information. Experts and their as- 
sistants will know books and source 
material. The library should be a 
great center of knowledge where in- 
formation may be sought and found 
in addition to a browsing ground. 

I am inclined to believe fiction will 
“have a less important place in the 
great libraries of the future. Natur- 
ally there will be samples of the 
best fiction for students, but the 
reader of the novel of the moment 
will seek stimulation from the near- 
est leading library of current fiction. 


Are our present card catalogs as 
they should be? So often when un- 
able to get the book wanted, the 
patron will seek our catalog. He 
has to read so many cards to come 
to anything that would suit his pur- 
pose. The result is often confusion 
and discouragement. For the gen- 
eral reader without special training, 
the books must be found. It does 
not seem necessary to turn over 
nineteen cards to obtain information 
about one small set of books. Again, 
is it necessary to give the title of the 
book a remark? I have in mind the 
average person who would want the 
recently published book. Let us 
simplify the title. In a note inform 
the reader of the scope and work of 
the book. When necessary give ref- 
erence to a book less technical or of 
better standing. Is it of the highest 
standing? Separate books from five 
to twenty years old, from books of 
an earlier period. Of course I am 
not suggesting that the present sys- 
tem be given up, but supplemented 
by an independent system for the 
average busy man and woman. 
Given time and patience, I believe 
the problem of reading of books 
will be solved. The stress in the 
development of library administra- 
tion will be laid on the assembling 
and presentation of facts. Facts in 
our busy world are all important. 
Supplied facts are wanted. It will 
not be denied that if public libraries 
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could have supplied information 
there would have been no necessity 
for the great growth of the special 
or business library. Personally, I 
have no fear that the library profes- 
sion will ever permit artistic wants 
or others of that line to be neglected 
or forgotten. 


Massachusetts is a small state. Its 
libraries are innumerable. Its pub- 
lic libraries if placed an equal dis- 
tance apart would be in sight of 
each other. There are 420 libraries 
in 355 cities and towns, with eight 
million volumes. Its first asset is 
that there are between fifteen and 
twenty million books in the libraries 
of Massachusetts. The state law au- 
thorizes library loans among libra- 
ries. There is a spirit of coopera- 
tion. There is, I believe, ready and 
obligi:.g service and most gratifying 
it is to find increasing use made of 
this service. 


Heaven knows we are far from 
perfect. We like books and books 
and books, especially recent ones. I 
include everything in print, properly 
made use of. We too often lack 
trained and experienced personnel. 
We lack almost everything else but 
praise be, we grow, we learn, we im- 
prove, and there is justification for 
congratulation when it is remem- 
bered that the first free public city 
library supported in Boston, was not 
established until 1852. I have called 
attention to the Massachusetts libra- 
ries because there exists such an op- 
portunity for service. It will be of 
interest to you to know that when 
the state library was in want of 
space a few years ago, a possibility 
of a central warehouse for the relief 
of large libraries was actually con- 
sidered by the state authorities and 
plans for building submitted. A 
warehouse containing books less fre- 
quently called for assembled and 
ready for call, to give relief to 
shelves. 


It would be possible to go on in- 
definitely. The point is that our li- 
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braries are alive and alert. Prob- 
lems crowd upon us but there is 
courage with which to meet them 
and patience and courage with which 
to solve them. Libraries are moving 
forward and just ahead moves the 
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A. L. A. In this year let us realize 
that we are merely gathering 


strength for a fresh start with a mo- 
mentum which shall carry the li. 
brary in the next fifty years into 
the intellectual light of the country, 
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LIBRARY DIRECTORS’ SECTION. 


Chairman, Spencer Ewing, President, Library Board, Bloomington. 


The County Library Law; Its Present Status. 
By SPENCER EWING 


There is on our statute books to- 
day a law providing for county li- 
praries.' I have been over this law 
thoroughly and have been instru- 
mental in drawing some amendments 
thereto to put it into what might be 
called workable shape. I found 
upon a careful examination of the 
law that there were certain phases 
which did not seem to be at least 
politically feasible, and from an eco- 
nomie standpoint it was subject to 
grave criticism. After drafting some 
amendments which were introduced 
in the last session of the Legislature, 
but fortunately or maybe unfortun- 
ately failed in passage, I became 
convinced that while in certain coun- 
ties of the state the law was com- 
pletely workable and would accom- 
plish all its sponsors wished it to 
accomplish, it was not such a law as 
covered the state wide situation. 
The political objection lay in the 
impossibility of getting a city with 
an already established library to 
vote another tax on itself for county 
purposes, their library needs being 
fully satisfied by their existing li- 
brary. The economic objection lay 
in the practical control of the 
finances of the library by the county 
board of supervisors, which in my 
mind is an extremely objectionable 
feature for the conduct of an ideal 
library. Instead of going into de- 
tail as to the reasons for these ob- 
jections and arguing the county li- 
brary law pro and eon as it stands 
today, I am going to take a liberty 
with the announced title of my ad- 
dress and make a plea for the county 
library. I think in order to interest 
the members of this association I 
shall have to eall your attention to 
a world old fact which is usually 
ignored by all of us and that is that 
there is a large number of cultured, 
educated and intelligent people who 


do not live in cities, but who are 
equally ambitious and anxious to 
gain educational advantages for the 
furtherance of their intellectual 
growth but who are at present al- 
most totally deprived thereof. 
Years ago, when the world was 
young there were no cities. The 
first aggregation of individuals was 
the tribe, banded together perhaps 
for protection against the beasts of 
the forest. As the world grew older 
and peace passed from mankind with 
the coming of the doctrine of force, 
the patriarch, the lord of the manor, 
or the king, offered protection to 
the people in exchange for their per- 
sonal services in war, and under the 
walls of the castle sprang up the 
huts and palaces of his retainers. 
In this way grew cities which on 
account of their great measure of 
protection, their great ease of com- 
munication, the joining together of 
common interests in trade and 
finance, levied tribute on the sur- 
rounding country which they ruled 
with an iron hand. This segrega- 
tion of master and slave, for from 
the very nature of the arrangement 
the peasant became a serf, persisted 
down through the ages until the 
world had grown so big and _ its 
needs so great that the drain upon 
the soil for sustenance became a 
thing necessary of conservation. As 
the importance of the land as a pro- 
ductive element increased, so the 
spirit and the intelligence of the peo- 
ple increased and a demand was felt 
for personal rights and liberties and 
some of the advantages which hither- 
to had been confined to the so-called 
ruling classes. Universal revolution- 
ary spirit swept the earth and within 
two hundred years the _ people 
reached the political importance 
that it had taken 5000 years for the 
others to gain. The Magna Charta, 
the Revolution in France, the great 
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immigration to America and the 
founding of a new country all evi- 
dence this movement, the while the 
political importance of cities dwin- 
dled, and that of the country in- 
creased. Economic law has not been 
changed, that people living together 
in large numbers in a small area are 
more easily governed, and more eas- 
ily protected, have greater physical 
advantages and may obtain food for 
both mind and body more readily 
than a scattered population of rural 
districts. The feeling of superiority, 
of a broader outlook, of a greater 
experience, still persists in cities in 
contra-distinection to the country. 
Europe still looks paternally at the 
western hemisphere and surprise has 
even been vocally expressed that we 
do not live in log huts and hunt 
buffalo. New York is condescending 
to the middle west, with a vision 
largely bounded by the Allegheny 
mountains. At present Chicago is 


cursing down state and the citizens 
of Bloomington wonder why people 


want to live in the country. If we 
are honest with ourselves we will 
admit that this feeling is without 
geographical limitations and _ is 
simply the instinct born and bred 
in us from the time when we were 
king or peasant. I am here taking 
the stand that we are among the 
educational leaders of the state of 
Illinois, and should not allow our- 
selves to be turned aside from our 
moral duty by this complex which 
has been handed down to us. We 
have all noticed in so many instances 
greater advantages in so many dif- 
ferent lines in cities. The greater 
ease of communication, the concen- 
tration of value and interest, which 
makes for the greatest civil, moral 
and inteliectual development. In 
my opinion the cities of Illinois have 
developed this system along these 
lines to just about the reasonable 
limit. Most publie work paid for by 
all the people of the state has been 
concentrated in the cities to the ad- 
vantage of only about one-half of 
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the people. But already we city 
dwellers are feeling a change. We 
are becoming conscious of a move- 
ment gradually gathering in strength 
and if as yet we know not whence 
it comes, the time is here when its 
effects will be noticed and its re- 
actions taken into account. The 
people of the rural districts con- 
scious now of their inherent rights, 
are demanding for themselves ad- 
vantages which through our ignor- 
ance, we have assumed as only prac- 
tically applicable to city dwellers 
The movement for township high 
schools was really the first step 
taken by the country people to take 
unto themselves advantages for their 
children for higher education. And 
isn’t it rather pathetic that in this 
connection the words ‘‘Higher edu- 
eation’’ fall so easily from my lips, 
as if the heritage of any child should 
not naturally include a high school 
education. The next great move- 
ment was the organization of the 
Farm Bureau. This organization al- 
ready numbers thousands and thous- 
ands of farmers and is strictly edu- 
cational in its work. It is thoroughly 
organized by a county and state or- 
ganization and is in most direct 
touch with the individual farmer. 


During the war, and growing out 
of the food conservation movement, 
the farm women of the state were 
banded together in the Home Bu- 
reaus. This organization though 
only seven years old already num- 
bers 18,000 women in twenty-two 
counties in the state. Their work is 
largely devoted to the childhood of 
the land and the mothers and is com- 
posed of and led by women of the 
farms, by educated and intellectual 
people. Their work comprises not 
only the amelioration of the condi- 
tions of farm women and children 
but covers such work as recreation, 
art and appreciation of music. With 
the further appreciation of the higher 
life brought about through these 
agencies this large number of people 
are asking that facilities be granted 
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them that their children may have 
some of the advantages now pos- 
sessed by the childhood of the cities. 
From the bare fact that the library 
associations of Illinois are so well 
organized and are so interested in 
the work of education of the people, 
our assumption that we are leaders 
in the intellectual movements of our 
communities is well founded and IL 
think it behooves us to act immedi- 
ately and to take upon ourselves the 
direction of this movement so far as 
it applies to library interests, for if 
we do not there will shortly spring 
up some prophet from Israel who 
will accomplish this end with the 
danger that through inexperience he 
will turn into a mudhole what is 
now only a puddle. 

Our State University and the 
universities of the country are 
turning out thousands and thou- 
sands of young people with good 
educations and brilliant minds. 


Large numbers of these are drifting 
to the smaller towns and to the 
country. The college graduate oper- 


ating a farm is now a common sight. 
Attractive cottages surrounded by 
beautiful grounds are seen every- 
where. The country high schools 
are crowded. The increased use of 
machinery and electricity on the 
farm has so changed the method of 
operation that instead of being all 
drudgery there is now a definite 
idea that the farm is a business in- 
stitution and should be so run. 


I think I may speak with author- 
ity. I have lived several years in 
Europe, I have lived in a large city, 
and I was born in a town which at 
that time boasted 9000 inhabitants 
situated in the center of the agri- 
cultural part of the United States. 
Bloomington is made up entirely of 
people whose interests are direcily 
or indirectly connected with farms. 
At the age of 17, I worked as a hand 
on a farm as a part of my education. 
I practiced both law and farming. 
Retiring from the practice of law, 
I gave almost all of my time to farm- 
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ing interests. For many years one- 
half of my time has been spent on 
farms and interests connected there- 
with and I feel that on account of 
the circumstances of my life, I am 
fully able to enlighten you, if nec- 
essary, on the needs and the attitude 
of rural communities. I nearly lost 
my social standing by admitting that 
I was a farmer one time at a social 
gathering of the faculty of Yale 
University, and on another occasion 
while visiting at a place in the Adi- 
rondacks was utterly disbelieved be- 
cause as it was said ‘I had the 
hands of a gentleman.’ Now I ask 
you, is there any answer to this atti- 
tude, and yet it is in a way a per- 
fectly natural attitude if we will 
stop and consider that for the most 
part our ideas of a thing are always 
colored by our own view point and 
that this view point is gathered from 
our own personal environment. The 
Easterners do not understand the 
West, the North does not understand 
the South, the city dweller does not 
understand the countryman. We 
are also very prone to be satisfied 
with our own view point and grad- 
ually grow to accept the fact that it 
is the only outlook possible. This 
we must overcome and if we are to 
continue our work intelligently and 
for the greatest good, we must learn 
that there are other souls in the uni- 
verse than ours, with the same am- 
bitions, with the same desires and 
with the same impulses towards the 
fulfillment of all the fundamental 
principles of true existence. There 
are very few of us who have the op- 
portunity of close association with 
many various types of our fellow 
men. We sometimes think we are 
broad minded with a broad experi- 
ence, when upon analysis, we are 
very apt to discover that these ex- 
periences have been gained through 
association with people of our own 
choosing and that very fact militates 
against true broad minded vision. 
The warning I have issued against 
the coming activities of the rural in- 
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habitant is not necessarily a threat. 
It should be considered rather an 
act of evolution, the coming to us 
of something which we had not 
sensed before, and again to greatly 
emphasize the desirability of prepar- 
ing ourselves and our minds for the 
intelligent reception of these newer 
ideas. 


It is not my function at present 
to recommend or suggest the means 
whereby the present situation may 
be corrected or the proper legisla- 
tion be obtained. It is a question 
much larger than apparently shows 
upon its surface. The whole library 
law of the state is not just what it 
should be. It works at present with 
the limited idea by which we are 
now guided very successfully. I 
presume no law can ever be consid- 
ered perfect. No man made rule 
has ever been made to work absolute 
justice to all people. But the fact 
that the rules under which we are 
struggling towards perfection are 
not in themselves perfect, should not 
deter us from preparing ourselves 
for and seeking to obtain better 
laws. Personally I would like very 
much to see a commission appointed 
to revamp the entire library law of 
the state so that it might be made 
into one unified system covering the 
entire territory. This is not an ideal 
wish nor a vain one, it can be done 
and will be whenever sufficient in- 
terest is aroused to make towards a 
more perfect law. I can only hope 
that I may have in some small meas- 
ure brought the thought to you that 
one-half of the citizens of the state 
of Illinois, are without library facil- 
ities, that they are now actively de- 
manding such privileges, that they 
are amply able to support such li- 
braries, that they as a unit or type 
are well deserving of the utmost con- 
sideration and that it behooves us 
to take the lead in such matters, 
rather than to leave it to inexperi- 
enced hands. 


Concerning the library activities 
in rural communities, under the pres- 
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ent law, at first glance it would seem 
to the casual observer that such fa- 
cilities are at the service of anyone 
wherever he lives. City libraries, 
village and township libraries are 
provided for all under the present 
library law. City libraries on ac- 
count of the favorable conditions of 
our present day life are almost uni- 
versally successful. Villages gener- 
ally number less than 2000 people. 
With a reasonable tax what com- 
munity of 2000 souls can support a 
library. I am told that the desirable 
per capita tax is $1.00 for library 
work. How far will $2000.00 go 
towards giving 2000 people intellect- 
ual food. The vast majority of 
townships will count from 500 to 
1000 inhabitants. In such townships 
a library is a hopeless proposition. 
Suppose for example 25 out of 30 
townships in McLean County should 
have township libraries, 25 librari- 
ans, 25 buildings and 25 stocks of 
books. The overhead charge alone 
on such an economic disposition 
would render such a scheme impos- 
sible. The township library must 
necessarily be so limited as to ut- 
terly discourage any student on any 
subject. This must show conclus- 
ively that while the present law ap- 
parently provides for library facil- 
ities for rural communities, it is not 
a practical or economical law. It 
is unworkable from a physical, eco- 
nomic or practical standpoint and 
has deceived us long enough. On 
the other hand if these twenty-five 
townships were banded together into 
one community disregarding all im- 
aginery boundary lines, if they had 
one library with a trained staff, and 
the other necessary elements of a 
successful library the result would 
be the income from 50,000 people, 
one library, an adequate stock of 
books, serving the people not within 
the radius of two miles, but within 
the radius of perhaps fifteen, one 
overhead charge and that commen- 
surate with the size of the library. 
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Relation of the Trustees to the Public. 
By MARY EILEEN AHERN, Editor Public Libraries, Chicago. 


It is a very great pleasure to me 
to see this room filled. It means 
more to me perhaps than to the rest 
of you. We like to have the trus- 
tees come together and to discuss 
their problems. I hope those of you 
who are interested in real library 
problems will join us in making a 
petition so that the programs of the 
sectional meetings will be made con- 
tinuous rather than simultaneous. 
The conference might have to ex- 
tend over another day to accomplish 
this but we want to hear all sessions. 

When Mr. Ewing asked me to 
speak on ‘‘The relation of the trus- 
tees to the librarian’’ I thought it a 
chance to say a lot of things I have 
wanted to say for a long time. 

I think trustees are a very nice 
sort of people; they are extraordi- 
narily nice to be as interested as they 
are with as little knowledge of the 
library as they have. 

I am a trustee in another state. 


I have sometimes thought that 
there is an analogy between the li- 
brary trustee in his position as such 
and the man who is ealled ‘‘The 


head of the house.’’ I think the 
domestic arrangement and also any 
public arrangement is a mutual cor- 
poration. So it is with a library. 

The man who takes a position on 
a library board assumes a _ trust. 
That is the theory of our govern- 
ment. The whole people cannot 
come together to discuss their prob- 
lems so they delegate a few people 
to represent them. So it is with the 
library. The trustees represent the 
tax payers. 

What should be the relation of a 
trustee to the general public? Take 
the analogy of the business corpora- 
tion. Any organized business has 
stockholders. They invest their 
money and trust the board of trus- 
tees to manage it for them. The 
board of directors is composed of a 
group of men and women and they 
appoint a superintendent or man- 


ager of the business. The trustees 
come between the manager and the 
stockholders. 

In the library world the stock- 
holders are the public. 


They are willing to trust the judg- 
ment of the trustees in order that 
they may receive the very greatest 
benefit from the investment. 

I know of one library which has 
difficulty in keeping the vacancies 
on its staff filled. I said to the 
board, ‘‘You cannot get a good li- 
brarian for that money. You can- 
not keep good people for that 
money.’’ When I saw their annual 
report I understood. They had a 
disgraceful sum as a balance; much 
too large. There is a certain econ- 
omy in spending all you have. Do 
not be extravagant! If a business 
organization had a surplus at the 
end of the year, it would expand. 
A board sending out a report with 
a large balance is a poor business 
manager. 


It is not your library. Do not say 
‘four’’ or ‘‘my’’ library. It is the 
publie’s library. It is up to you to 
make that investment just as profit- 
able for those people as if it was 
your own money. 


There should be better books and 
more of them in the libraries. The 
library should have a greater and 
higher influence for good in the com- 
munity. 

Here is the other side. ‘‘We are 
so poor we cannot do any better.’’ 
If you were a board of directors of 
a corporation and gave your stock- 
holders that tune you would not be 
re-elected. The public are the stock- 
holders. They have put their money 
into it. They do not know what you 
are doing. They do not tell you 
what to do. They do not know that 
they do not know. You are a trus- 
tee. You must interest them. How 
is the trustee to send out this wave 
of enthusiasm? 
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Let the people of your town know 
that you have material in the library 
on their lines of work, on their hob- 
bies. What is the trustee to do? 
When you see some organization is 
going to do something big, go to 
them and show an interest. Let 
them know that you have pamphlets, 
bulletins, magazines and books con- 
cerning the very thing they are go- 
ing to do. The library has definite 
information on any subject. 


It is a rule in the library at Ro- 
chester that no one is to be turned 
away until the librarian himself can- 
not find anything on his subject. 
This might not work in some cases. 
The stockholders in that library 
have learned to know what is in the 
library through their board and 
staff. Show these people that the 
maximum tax is a really good invest- 
ment for them. 

I saw an advertisement in an Iowa 
paper for an apartment to rent. At 
the end of the ad was the statement 
‘‘Across from the library; a good 


place to live.’’ 

Are you faithful to the trust you 
have taken? 

In season or out, watch the inter- 
ests of the town and let it be known 
what you have on the shelves of the 
library. 
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Sometimes we hear it said in re. 
spectaLle gatherings that the prin- 
ciple duty of the trustee is to get 
the money and get a good librarian 
and turn the library over to her. 

That is heresay. Money interests 
do not cover the full relationship 
of the trustee. They must, it is true, 
keep in close touch with the forces 
in town which hold the purse strings, 
Their interest should be primarily 
in the value of the library and the 
advantages it offers to the public, 
Believe in the thing yourself. 

Keep your librarian busy. 

We show the building to our 
friends and sometimes the inside is 
pitiable. These things do exist right 
in our midst. 

If you cannot give full value, get 
off the board. 

Who is the public? It is all of us, 
We are the public. You can say, 
‘“we,’’ ‘four,’’ ‘fus.’? They mean 
community of interests. 

What does it all amount to except 
public service? 

You can talk about your town, 
the amount of money you bring into 
it, but I believe in Wm. Channing’s 
remark made in a speech in Boston, 
‘After all, a town exists for the 
people that are in it.’’ 

Does the human soul grow and be 
happy therein? 


The Relations of the Trustees and the Librarian. 
EDWARD D. TWEEDELL, Trustee, Hinsdale Public Library. 


When you don’t have a text you 
start out by defining the words in 
your subject. 

‘*Relations,’? someone has said, 
‘‘The Lord gave us our relations, 
but let us be thankful we can choose 
our friends.’’ The trustees and li- 
brarian should be friends. 

Why trustees anyhow! I suppose 
they perform a function something 
like the constitution, they secure 
continuity. They are the beginning 
and sometimes the ending of things. 
If we didn’t have trustees, as soon 
as the librarian left we would have 


a citizen’s committee to start up the 
library again. The trustees are not 
the main spring of the clock, that’s 
the librarian, but I suppose they can 
be compared to the key that winds 
up the mainspring. Sometimes they 
may have to oil the mainspring. 
The trustees are chosen for their 
interest in education, public spirited- 
ness, ete. I believe a trustee should 
be elected because of his interest in 
some other line of activity in the 
community so that he can then con- 
nect up with the library. He must 
have a willingness to work for the 
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library. He should be so interested 
that he talks about the library to 
his friends. He should be interested 
in other libraries. I once heard of 
a trustee who traveled a good deal 
and every time he went to a town 
he visited the public library. His 


librarian was kept busy by sugges- 
tions he picked up in his travels. 


I believe the trustees can help li- 
brary work as a whole by sympa- 
thetically suggesting certain ideas 
of business and applying them to 
the needs of the library. This is 
particularly true in the larger libra- 
ries. I know in my own ease, a visit 
to the business show usually results 
in the adoption of some labor saver. 
It usually needs adaptation and ex- 
perimentation. 


Our last trip resulted in a study 
of the visible index as a substitute 
for certain sheet records. We are 
about to partially transfer one of 
our records to this form, and it may 
show that other records will be more 
efficient in this form. The librarian 
is somewhat sheltered in her busi- 
ness contacts and a trustee should 
be able to interpret present day busi- 
ness to library affairs. 


My first thought on the trustees 
and the librarian is that the. trustees 
should engage the best equipped and 
ablest librarian they can, increase 
her salary as often as the budget 
will permit and then let her run the 
library. This might be all right if 
the choice was a good one and she 
had books, assistants and everything 
else she needed. 


What is the best librarian we can 
get? Some years ago we would look 
around and see what our next door 
neighbor, a town of our size was 
paying and offer about as much. 
It is quite different now and the 
trustee who wants to know what he 
ought to pay for a good librarian 
can get considerable information 
now and more later. The American 
Library Association has printed va- 
rious statistics of salaries. 
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The A. L. A. has a committee on 
the Classification of Library person- 
nel which through the Bureau of 
Public Personal Administration, has 
just issued a report that will be of 
interest to all of you as trustees. 
They sent out questionnaires to nu- 
merous libraries and had them filled 
out by many librarians and library 
workers. 


As a result of their investigation 
they have formulated certain classes 
of libraries and the duties of the 
various types of position, the quali- 
fication for such positions and a just 
compensation. It will be very inter- 
esting reading and as a librarian 
I am anxious to have trustees read 
it. The present report is only tenta- 
tive. The work is still going on. 
Dr. Chartes, now at the University 
of Chicago school of education, is in 
charge of an investigation, called a 
‘‘job analysis of library positions.’’ 
This will analyze work in various 
branches of the library field, and 
such positions. It is primarily for 
use in planning the curricula for 
library schools but it will be useful 
in many other ways. 


The Library Survey is going to 
give much of interest to the trustee. 


The librarian is the technical ex- 
pert. She should be allowed to ex- 
ercise that knowledge. When you en- 
gage an expert you take advantage 
of his knowledge and let him have 
full sway in order to show what he 
ean do. It ought to be so in the 
library field. 


Perhaps the librarian is not as 
well equipped as you would like or 
as she would like. Give her a chance 
to attend a summer school and visit 
other libraries, attend meetings such 
as this, and have her go to the in- 
stitutes. I have only been in one 
line of work, but from outside ob- 
servations, I know no other line of 
work where there is such cordial 
cooperation among workers. There 
are no secret processes. When one 
librarian finds something working 
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well, she is keen to pass on the in- 
formation. They need only to ask in 
order to find out about new and 
successful ways. I know of cases 
where hours have been spent in tell- 
ing a fellow worker of various 
schemes. 

Encourage your librarian to at- 
tend the institutes, bring her prob- 
lems with her and she will find some- 
one who has been through the same 
thing. The American Library Asso- 
ciation usually holds its meetings at 
a summer resort. One of the speci- 
fications is that the hotel shall have 
large porches. Always between 
meetings and sometimes during ses- 
sions you will find groups discussing 
their troubles. It is through such 
sessions that progress is made. In 
fact, I almost believe these porch 
conferences are the justification for 
the main meetings. 

Encourage the librarian to talk 
over her plans with you. I know as 
an assistant it is a great help to be 
able to talk over a matter with the 
head librarian. The subject devel- 
ops, the plan becomes a possibility, 
and later a fact. How much more 
helpful it must be for a village libra- 
rian to talk over things with her 
board. They can perhaps see a weak 
point or reconstruct an apparent 
fault into a helpful agency. They 
can interpret the community and its 
various activities in terms of library, 
especially in the early days of the 
librarian’s residence in our town. 

The librarian should be kept in- 
formed of all the proposals, new 
ideas (if there are any) and all plans 
of the board. One way of securing 
this is by making the librarian sec- 
retary of the board. 

Do not ask her to give up one 
evening without extra pay unless 
her regular pay is sufficient. 

There should be harmony between 
all members of the board and the li- 
brarian. Unless this is so, it will be 
as in everything else. Success will 
be lacking. The librarian is head of 
the staff. She has to work with them 
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daily and she is responsible for their 
success. It would be a rather ex. 
treme case which would justify in. 
terference in staff matters. There 
should be harmony between staff 
and librarian as well as between li. 
brarian and trustees. Be as careful 
in making suggestions for assistants 
as you would like people to be in 
making suggestions to you for assist. 
ants in your own business. 

_I have said something about the 
trustees and the librarians and rela- 
tions of trustees and librarians. | 
would like to turn the formula about, 
anyway a little on librarian and 
trustees. 


I believe it the duty of the libra- 
rian to keep the trustees informed 
in regard to library activities 
throughout the country. She should 
show some of the new publications 
of the A. L. A. and tell of the A. L. 
A. activities. Let the trustees know 
that the Carnegie Corporation is aid- 
ing the library movement through 
grants to the A. L. A. for various 
purposes. They have just set aside 
$158,000 for next year services. Tell 
them about the A. L. A. Survey. 
Have them read Dr. Learned’s book 
on ‘‘The publie library and the dif. 
fusion of knowledge.’’ Mr. Had- 
ley’s work on ‘‘Library buildings” 
may suggest new possibilities. Joe 
Wheeler’s ‘‘The Library and _ the 
community’’ will prove interesting. 
Tell them about the Adult Education 
Board and the reading courses, call 
attention to specific articles in Pub- 
lie Libraries, and Library Journal. 
T noticed an article not long ago on 
‘‘Browsing in high school libraries,” 
and can imagine an interested trus- 
tee reading that and aiding in the 
establishment of a browsing corner in 
the publie library. 


So we see the Golden Rule comes 
into play again as guide in the re 
lations of the trustees and librarian. 
Let the board choose the best fitted 
person, help her in every way by 
confidence and counsel, and the I- 
brarian aid her work by interesting 
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the trustees in general library affairs 
and their development. Each will 


have plans and schemes which the 
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other may not understand, but in 
the development there is a right 
way. 


Discussion of Mr. Tweedell’s Paper, 
By W. H. JANNENGA, Trustee, Cicero Public Library. 


In the short time our library has 
been in existance our library has had 
experiences between the library 
poard and the librarian which have 
been of great value, especially to our 
poard. I shall not attempt to burden 
you with any specific instances, or 
mention any particular things that 
occurred from which our knowledge 
of relationship between the board and 
the librarian was greatly broadened. 

We are here not to belittle the acts 
of any board or any librarian, but, if 
possible, to reenforce that concrete tic 
which should bind the actions of the 
librarian and the board together for 
the good of the library and its users. 


There is but one solution for a suc- 
cessful library and that is summa- 
rized in the combined duties of the 
library board and the librarian. 
The board must have that faith and 
confidence in the competency of its 
librarian that a business man has in 
the employee who is entrusted with 
the success of his business. It must 
consider the suggestions of the 
librarian because he, or she, is in 
direct contact at all times with the 
library needs. 

It should permit the librarian to 
use his judgment in the selection of 
books because training and experience 
have given him the knowledge of the 
books needed by the public. Most 
of our trustees are laymen who have 
had little experience with books and 
are therefore not prepared to make 
the proper selection. 

The supervision of the library 
force should not be interfered with 
by the board of directors. While the 
directors are held responsible to the 
public for the proper administration 
of the library they must depend 
largely upon the ability of their 
librarian for the success of their 


trust. It is, therefore, essential that 
the best relation should exist between 
the board and its librarian. 

It is a well known fact that many 
library trustees do not take enough 
interest in the duties entrusted to 
them after their election or appoint- 
ment, to attend the meetings of the 
board. I feel that such trustee is 
not only imposing upon the public 
but on the librarian as well, and he 
would be a far better citizen if he 
would resign to make room for a more 
active trustee who had the interests 
of the library at heart. An inactive 
library board is a stumbling block 
for the librarian and a stumbling 
block to the librarian is a detriment 
to the library. 

We expect our librarians to per- 
form faithfully the major duties I 
have mentioned and they, in turn, are 
entitled to the co-operation of the 
library boards. 

There are many things I would like 
to say to the trustees in this state 
who are not here. It is useless to 
convey these thoughts to those 
present, because if you were not in- 
terested in the extension of library 
work, you would not be here. Our 
libraries need more live, up and 
doing trustees. If the library is not 
functioning with the librarian that it 
has, then it needs a new librarian 
and if our board of directors is not 
functioning properly with the libra- 
rian, get a new board of directors. 

The responsibility of management 
of our libraries rests with our libra- 
rians, and the responsibility of pro- 
viding the means rests with the trus- 
tees. It therefore seems to be an 
endless chain. The public needs a 
good library, the library needs a good 
librarian, the librarian needs a good 
board of trustees. 
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COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION. 
Chairman, Winifred Ver Nooy, University of Chicago Libraries. 


The Value of a Local History Collection. 
By ALICE WILLIAMS, Librarian, Public Library, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


‘*Know your community”’ is one cf 
our fundamental library principles 
and I believe that most librarians of 
today know their communities as they 
are today. But couldn’t we know 
them as they were fifty, seventy -‘ive 
or one hundred years ago, and while 
we are delving into their past histury 
why not try to awaken an interest on 
the part of the citizens in the local 
history of their towns? It is not 
such a difficult matter to do and it 
will prove absorbing and amusing as 
well as profitable. It will also make 
a community interesting which has 
seemed very dull and perhaps unim- 
portant. It will arouse a civic pride 
which will have lasting results. Some 
of our communities are already 
awakened to the value of their local 
history. Several towns in [Illinois 
have celebrated their hundredth an- 
If there had not 


niversary this year. 
been men and women interested in 
the origin, development and progress 


of these towns, the anniversaries 
might have passed unnoticed. 

Jacksonville, the community in 
which I am most interested at present, 
is one which took a very active part 
in the political life of Illinois and as 
there are a great many descendants 
of the pioneer settlers still living 
there, local history and traditions 
have been kept very much alive. The 
erowning event of their centennial 
celebration was a pageant depicting 
the early history of the town. The 
community were so interested in this 
celebration that they secured Thomas 
Wood Stevens to write and direct the 
pageant and built a permanent out- 
door Greek theatre in which to pro- 
duce it. 

The library has helped in this 
celebration. All of our books touch- 
ing at all on the history of Jackson- 
ville have been in demand. Many 
of the early reports of the state in- 
stitutions, Illinois General Assemtly 


reports, and old city directories con- 
tained material of value as well as the 
histories, biographies, and files of the 
local newspapers. A book of photo- 
graphs of the prominent citizens of 
Jacksonville of fifty to seventy-five 
years ago proved very valuable in 
choosing the caste and in making ap 
the characters for the pageant. These 
photos had been collected by Dr. 
Prince, who gave them to the library, 

Another feature of the centennial, 
which created a great deal of con- 
ment was a display of old relies and 
documents pertinent to the history of 
the town. The library took an active 
part in the collecting of this ma- 
terial and had it on display in the 
library for a month. We are mek- 
ing scrap books of clippings coneern- 
ing the celebration as well as keeping 
copies of the posters, programs, and 
official pictures taken during the 
events. Part of the library’s contri- 
bution to the centennial celebration 
was the offering of a prize for the 
best history of the town. This prize 
was not taken from library funds but 
donated by friends. As you prob- 
ably all know the last number of the 
Bulletin of the Illinois Historical So- 
ciety was a Jacksonville number. 

Pride in our communities is the 
spirit which we wish to foster. We 
should try to help the citizens to 
learn how their place came into ex- 
istence, what were the forces that 
combined to create it and what forees 
are now governing its growth, how it 
is continuously changing, moving all 
the time either forward or backward 
in its irregular progress. The study 
of local history can be applied to 
present day affairs. It should make 
for more thoughtful, more intelligent, 
more sympathetic, more active and 
more co-operative citizens. 

Now what are some of the ways to 
arouse this interest? We must re 
member that it cannot be done in 4 
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short time. It will take constant 
thought and effort. Nearly every 
town will have a local historian who 
will be glad to write interesting 
articles concerning the early settle- 
ments. Interest your local newspa- 
pers in having these articles printed. 
The library is generally the center for 
collecting historical material. Let 
people know that you are making 
such a collection. When you get an 
old map of your city, or a pamphlet, 
describe it in your local papers in 
such a way that it will bring other 
gifts. Watch the second hand cata- 
logs for books describing your com- 
munity. Have a display in your 
library of this material. Collect old 
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documents, letters, diaries, auto- 
graphs, city directories, reports of 
local institutions, church records, -te. 
Do not try to do this alone, interest 
the people of the community in ob- 
taining this material for you. A Jocal 
historical society might be formed. 
If you obtain more than one copy of 
a book or pamphlet, keep it as a 
duplicate and if several copies are ob- 
tained use them for exchange or sale. 

If you can create an interest in 
the local history of your city or town 
among your patrons you have given 
them a spring of enjoyment and 
pleasure, and a pleasure that will also 
be a profit as they will be much mvre 
useful citizens. 


A. L. A. Catalog, 1926 — ‘‘The Making of a Reference Book.’’ 
By ISABELLA M. COOPER, Editor, A. L. A. Catalog. 


Why should the A. L. A. Catalog 
1926 be called a reference book ? 

A reference book as visualized by 
the librarian is a volume or set of vul- 
umes covering one subject exhaus- 
tively or many subjects superficially. 


The queries which arise in relation 
thereto, are somewhat as follows: 

1. Will this work give me re- 
search or snap-shot information ? 

2. Can I run down easily the spe- 
cial topic which I am trying to de- 
velop or concerning which I must 
secure certain isolated facts? 

3. What is the arrangement of 
material — by subjects according to 
the compiler’s classification or spe- 
cialist’s whim; or by item alphabeti- 
eally, chronologically or otherwise 
systematically put in order? 

4. Is there an index? If so what 
does it purport to do? Is it worth 
anything in the world to me? 

5. Who or what is behind this 
tiresome tome? What is the answer 
worth when I get it? Is it complete? 
Is it accurate? How was the ma- 
terial gotten together? 

_Following the line of these ques- 
tions how may they be answered in 
relation to the A. L. A. Catalog 1926? 

1. It will give both research and 

snap-shot information. 


a. Research because the material 
included will have been chosen 
through research methods and 
although general in its present 
content it will lead to specializa- 
tion as far and as minutely as 
a scholar may wish to follow it. 

. Snap-shot because each indi- 
vidual item must be complete in 
its identity and accurate in 
point of fact. 


2. The special topic to be de- 
veloped or isolated fact to be verified 
can be run down with ease and cer- 
tainty because the arrangement must 
be simple, straightforward, definite. 

3. Arrangement — classified, of 
course! The entries should follow 
in the same general order as are the 
books on the shelves of a library 
whose collection is arranged accord- 
ing to the accepted Decimal Classifi- 
cation, — that is, shelf-list order. 
Why? Because one important pur- 
pose of the compilation is to serve as a 
guide for purchasing material to 
round out the various subject divis- 
ions, and consequently as long as the 
Decimal Classification remains the 
standard for the American pubic li- 
brary its arrangement should be rec- 
ognized and followed in a standard 
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catalog aiming to suggest a standard 
collection. 


There have been several pleas for 
sub or inserted arrangements bring- 
ing together material under subject 
headings like those appearing in a 
dictionary catalog. That, however, 
does not seem to come within the prv- 
vince of the editor of the A. L. A. 
Catalog 1926 but distinctly belongs 
in the field of the reference worker or 
the ‘‘ Readers’ Assistant’’— except as 
will be indicated in the reply to the 
next question. 


4. There will be an index. It will 
purport to be a complete guide to 
the classified catalog. It should be 
worth everything important in gen- 
eral book selection aid to the librarian. 
In a way it is to take the place of the 
Dictionary Catalog part of the 1904 
edition. There will be no such sec- 
tion in the 1926 edition because, first, 
— the expense is absolutely pro- 
hibitive, and second, there is 10 


longer the need for it which was once 
so crying. The full name entry will 


be given in the classed arrangement; 
and the index will be made with 
meticulous care in the matter of in- 
clusiveness under subjects. This in- 
dex should be to the main part of 
the Catalog, the classed part, what a 
dictionary catalog in its subject head- 
ings is to the classed part of a library, 
the books on the shelves ; — excepting 
of course the analytics. A suggestion 
along this last line has been made bnt 
the work would entail a separate de- 
partment of assistants and specalists 
to choose the volumes worth the ana- 
lyzing, and the clerical work inelud- 
ing verification of references would 
be too enormous to be undertaken by 
this particular project. Possibly 
something of the sort should be de- 
veloped as a separate proposition. 


Before going on to question num- 
ber five it might be well to make a 
few statements about items in which 
catalogers as such are more inter- 
ested but which do concern reference 
workers as well because of course the 
two aspects, tools — and use of tools, 
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are intimately concerned with one 
another. 

The form of entry will have for its 
basis that of the Library of Congress, 
The card catalog will finally be made 
up of L. C. ecards properly modified 
and adapted to the final entries for 
the A. L. A. Catalog. 

There are now close to 30,000 items, 
mounted or typed on ecards, on file 
in the cases representing the work put 
upon the compilation. 

The basis for subject heading selec. 
tion will be the headings used by the 
Library of Congress, but of course 
they will be modified where too tech- 
nical or too minutely specialized. This 
seems the wisest plan to follow both 
because the editor thinks it more 
sensible to centralize such work, mak- 
ing a standard basis no matter how 
much variation is demanded in in- 
dividual instances, and because the 
general trend of opinion seems to 
favor L. C. headings. Moreover it 
would be impossible to issue this new 
edition for the Fiftieth Anniversary 
if we were to wait for a new list of 
A. L. A. Subject Headings. 

The amount of bibliographic in- 
formation will be all that is necessary 
to identify with certainty the edition 
of the title listed and also the trade 
information necessary to _ rational 
ordering. Yes, the latest price will 
be given even though that item ‘as 
been and is likely to be for some time 
to come, most hectically annoying. 

There will be added to the annota- 
tion wherever feasible, items of inter- 
est about other similar works not indi- 
vidually entered and about other edi- 
tions of the same work. It is thought 
a good plan to group some series, and 
also sequence volumes, the latter 
particularly in fiction. 

To return to question number five. 

5. Who or what is behind this 
tiresome tome? What is the answer 
worth when I get it? Is it complete? 
Is it accurate? How was the material 
gotten together? 

It is necessary to begin the answer 
by asking and answering another 
question: What is to be the charac- 
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ter and content of this new edition of 
the A. L. A. Catalog? 

It should represent a standard gen- 
eral collection such as a central 
agency should own for distribution 
to all possible types of ‘‘readers.’’ 
The range should be from the ancient 
classics to the most modern material 
including both that which has been 
established as classical and that which 
is of present moment but whose stay- 
ing power has not yet been proven. 
This last will apply particularly to 
scientific and technical works which 
are standard now but undoubtedly 
will be replaced as power in controll- 
ing the universe develops during the 
next ten years for which time the 
catalog is supposed to be able to hold 
its own in all general fields of knowl- 
edge, either informative or pleasur- 
able. 

10,000 titles (1,000 of which are set 
aside for children’s books) seems to 
be the smallest possible estimate for 
such selective inclusiveness. 


Note: At this point I should like 


to correct a misunderstanding which 


seems to be harbored by some librar- 
ians that this Catalog is being made 
for a library of 10,000 volumes. Noth- 
ing could be farther from its inten- 
tion or the intention of the older 
editions. The Catalog should repre- 
sent a basic, essential selection which 
all large libraries would naturally 
possess scattered through their many 
thousands of volumes; and which all 
other libraries should choose from ac- 
cording to the needs of their com- 
munities and consequent best dis- 
position of their budgets. 


There should be no distinction, 
through printed statement, between 
books for large and small libraries; 
the annotation should be so definitely 
clear that the destiny of a title as to 
a general community can be realized 
at once; but the librarian or custodian 
should not be hampered in purenas- 
ing for individual needs by being 
dogmatically told which book is for 
the small and which for the large 
library only. People with different 
sorts of grey matter are not deposited 
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about the country according to sma!l 
and large centres of population, 
therefore books with different sorts »f 
content cannot be deposited accord- 
ing to varying sizes of libraries. The 
price of a volume may affect the 
budget but it has no connection with 
the individual need which is the 
raison d’ etre for the existence of 
librarians. The restriction should be 
merely that against over specializa- 
tion in any one subject; — the selec- 
tion should not be for a reseacch 
library in the technical sense of that 
word. 

To return again to our muttons (a 
literally free translation). How was 
the thing gotten together, and what 
is the authority behind it? 

I am certain that the librarian who 
feared that no comparison with older 
editions had been made could not 
have received the Provisional Pros- 
pectus sent out to the members of the 
Editorial Committee, the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Committee, heads of Library Scho sls, 
Commissions and State Libraries as 
well as to a number of individual 
librarians thought to be particularly 
interested in the form and content of 
the A. L. A. Catalog 1926. He would 
have learned there what he over- 
looked in the carefully prepared form 
letter and directions accompanying 
each and every tentative list sent out 
that the very first step taken by the 
editor was an extremely careful study 
of the old editions and the two sup- 
plements; particularly the 1904 edi- 
tion which was found to be a classic 
in itself. After this deliberate pe- 
rusal the entries in all of these cata- 
logs were clipped, mounted and fin- 
ally filed in one union catalog to 
which have been added A. L. A. Book- 
list entries to date besides entries 
from bibliographies, reviews, journals 
and returned tentative lists. 

But when the initial selection for 
the tentative lists was made it was 
found that a very large proportion 
of the entries in the 1904 Catalog, 
the eards for which had been kept 
filed separately in order to see what 
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new material there might be to re- 
place the old, were of necessity in- 
cluded in those tentative lists. Noth- 
ing had been published to replace 
them; the compilers had chosen well, 
their selection was standard and 
much of it is still in print. 

Possibly the foregoing statement 
about the initial study may make 
clear my reason for quoting the fol- 
lowing paragraph from my notes sent 
to the Catalogers’ Section at Sioux 
City: 


There seems to be an erroneous 
opinion abroad that catalogers are 
more or less, or possibly mostly, 
some kind of machines into which 
a book is put and out of which a 
card comes all perfectly printed in 
beautiful type and full of meticu- 
lous marking necessary perhaps to 
the happiness of a cataloger but 
non-essential to real thinkers, or 
to those librarians who feed ideal- 
ists with stuff to dream upon or 
workers with grist for the pub- 
lishers’ mills. But let me ask a 
question or two. Where would all 
the rest of the librarians be if there 
were no intelligent catalogers be- 
hind them, making tools for them? 
Of what earthly or utopian use are 
the tools if those making them are 
not fully informed on the subjects 
through whose devious paths those 
instruments are to guide all search- 
ers after enlightment or even those 
who are on pleasure bent with 
frugal or otherwise minds? Knowl- 
edge of knowledge and infinite 
pains and patience in making its 
best use accurately available are to 
my mind possessions and qualities 
which should be recognized as at 
least on a par with the qualifica- 
tions necessary to use the results 
with intelligence and discrimina- 
tion. 


Therefore because of my great re- 
spect for cataloger and reference 
worker alike I wish to assure you that 
the value of the subject matter of 
the A. L. A. Catalog 1926 will have 
a sure foundation of rational (not 
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rationalized) opinion by which it will 
prove its right to standard existence, 
Tentative lists of titles have been go- 
ing out and returning all summer and 
are still in process with much interest- 
ing correspondence thereon. The 
recording of votes and notes and ad4- 
ing of suggestions is actively pro- 
gressing and is proving extremely 
valuable. The recipients of these 
lists in their distribution cover the 
country from coast to coast and 
border to border some few going ever 
beyond such confines. The response 
from virtually all contributors has 
been unqualifiedly sincere, interested 
and worth while. Educational insti- 
tutions, including libraries of course, 
naturally predominate because the 
majority of the 200 names represent 
professors and librarians in many 
universities, colleges and specialized 
schools. The nature of the last type 
mentioned may be indicated by the 
following: Pratt Institute, Cleve- 
land School of Art, the Brookwood 
Workers’ College at Katonah, N. Y., 
the General Theological Seminary as 
well as the Yale Divinity School. 


The next largest group of returns, 
aside from departments in universi- 
ties and general libraries, is from the 
Special Libraries field, examples of 
which are the libraries of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, the Engineering So- 
cieties, the New School for Social Re- 
search, the National Business and 
Financial Library, the National 
Health Library, the American Medi- 
eal Association, the General Electric 
Company of Schenectady, and many 
other such sources. 


A few Federal Departments, in- 
dependent scholars and special busi- 
ness houses have been heard from 
through their very carefully con- 
sidered and suggestive lists promptly 
returned. 

Members of the staffs of state 
libraries, commissions and _ public 
libraries have responded most gener- 
ously giving much time and thought 
to the question of selection involved 
as well as to the general form wd 
purpose of the Catalog as a whole. 
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In a roundabout journey to 
Seattle and return the editor of the 
Catalog made it her definite purpose 
to gain expressions of thought on all 
possible viewpoints concerning ‘he 
practical use of the new edition. 1 
came in contact with librarians in 
charge and library assistants con- 
nected with almost every type and 
size of library and the consensus of 
opinion was sympathetic with the 
general line of development and 
definite policies of the work as %ving 
earried on. Effort was made to 
secure unbiased discussion before 
stating any personal conviction as 
editor. 

Possibly you may think that the 
survey has been too broad and not 
necessary for this particular project. 
I assure you that the work has de- 
veloved in natural order, most sicaply 
and without any effort to force t. 
The interest has become general be- 
cause of its appeal to the specialist 
who refers us to friends and col- 
leagues and also offers further as- 
sistance if we should need it. When 
it comes to a man like Mr. Waldo G. 
Leland co-operating to the extent of 
writing to the Chairman of the 
various sections of the American 
Council of Learned Societies for their 
suggestions as to the specialists best 
able to assist us in this kind of a 
compilation it would seem that the 
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good-will gained and the legitimate 
publicity achieved will not come amiss 
in the development of a fuller ap- 
preciation of the library profession 
as a whole and to the catalogers as a 
most important part of that whole 
without which it could not function; 
for indeed the very existence of 
libraries today could not continue 
without the well informed cataloger ; 
he must be meticulously even mechan- 
ically painstaking but he also must 
know all things about all subjects; 
moreover psychologist too he must be 
in order to make his publie records 
truly serviceable to the millions who 
depend upon them and would be 
helplessly lost without them. 


It would seem to me that the co- 
operation between cataloger and 
reference worker must of necessity be 
extremely close and wisely sym- 
pathetic. The making of and the 
use of guiding tools have for common 
aim the best service possible to those 
depending upon the library profes- 
sion for advance in knowledge, for 
assistance in daily accomplishing, for 
guidance through visions of vital 
world-problems solution, or for relict 
from all strenuous and humdrum ex- 
istence through fields of limitless 
pleasure and happiness. 


Does the A. L. A. Catalog 1926 
mean all this? It should. 


Recent Government Publications Selected for Library Service. 
By HARRIET M. SKOGH, Illinois State Library, General Division. 


Work on this paper brought one 
pleasure. It flashed into my mental 
vision this forgotten and apparently 
unrelated picture: A road along the 
upper Mississippi; a mussel fisher’s 
camp between the road and the river; 
an enormous mound of clam shells be- 
side the camp; and near that the 
clammer himself, bargaining with a 
group of summer cottagers for the 
few ounces of pearl slugs he held in 
his hands. It struck me then, as one 
of that group, that his meager finds, 
even with the gambler’s chance of 
discovering a really perfect pearl, 


could hardly make up for the un- 
pleasant features of his occupation. 
Certainly the pile of shells looked 
worthless enough. I had later to 
learn that just such shell mounds are 
the foundation of the Mississippi 
river pearl button industry, and that 
even the smallest left over scraps had 
potential value for grit and stucco. 
It strikes me now, as one of this 
group, that an uninspiring heap of 
shells has been the result of my fish- 
ing through the recent additions to 
our own document collection and 
through the columns of the Monthly 
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catalog of public documents, List of 
State publications, Public affairs in- 
formation service and The Publish- 
ers’ weekly. The A. L. A. Booklist, 
and Miss Furbeck’s list in the Book 
Review Digest have already supplied 
for 1925 an attractive array of 
selected documents; and these I have 
purposely omitted, for there is little 
use in forcing you to hear the reading 
of a list with which you are already 
quite familiar. 


Eliminating those, I found myself 
watching carefully for that which 
might be distinctive in manner and 
matter — something attractive and 
new. I gazed with approval on the 
liberally illustrated temptations of 
the Australian Immigration Office, 
The Canadian National Parks System, 
The Hawaii Tourist Bureau, The New 
Zealand Railways Department and the 
Philippine Bureau of Commerce and 
Industry to visit their countries with- 
out delay. I caught myself wonder- 


ing whether the fact that Florida’s 
Department of Agriculture has on 
occasions given forth quarterly bulle- 


tins as enticing in phrase and picture 
as a florist’s catalog in February 
could have had anything to do with 
the present Florida land boom. 
Georgia’s ‘‘Physical Geography’’ 
filled me with appreciation, and per- 
haps a little wish that we had another 
like it for all of Illinois. 


And then I bethought myself of all 
the prosaic and solid array of volumes 
issued by those Argus eyed observers, 
recorders and advisers whom we have 
authorized to watch over our interests 
in all our governments; and I won- 
dered what would become of the refer- 
ence department without the Census 
Reports, the Statistical Abstract, The 
Commerce Year Book, the Agricul- 
ture Department Year Book — yea, 
even the Congressional record, — or 
any of those innumerable volumes 
whose plotless recordings can be made 
to yield so many fruitful imaginings. 

Undoubtedly the way to manage 
this subject would be to start out 
with a ‘‘Flag Cireular’’ from the 
Adjutant General’s office and march 
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straight on thru an orderly alphabetic 
file to the Women’s Bureau, but it is 
not so to be done. 


For Illinois there is one practically 
indispensable general reference book 
published by the state, the Illinois 
Blue Book, issued biennially by the 
Secretary of State. The 1925-26 
volume is now on the press and will 
probably be distributed the first of 
the year. <A close scrutiny of the 
preface and the work itself is war- 
ranted, when the book comes in, for 
each issue usually has some new spe- 
cial feature of timely interest. The 
1923-1924 issue, now current, in- 
cluded a name and subject index 
to all former Blue Books, and this 
valuable feature will probably be 
continued and brought up to date, in 
the new volume. If the Blue Book 
itself fails to produce the statistical 
or descriptive material needed, an 
examination of the outline it contains 
of state departmentaal organization 
and scope of work covered by each de- 
partment, will generally give a clue 
to the department which can supply 
the details. Legally, the Revised 
Statutes are indispensable, but as 
they are not an official publication of 
the state, and have to be purchased 
outside, I am not touching upon 
those. 


The first half of 1925 saw the regu- 
lar session of the General Assembly 
in Springfield, which means new 
legislation. The session laws of 1923, 
just issued, give that legislation in 
full. There was issued, immediately 
at the close of the session, by the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk 
of the House, a list of bills passed, 
which is merely a numerical list, with 
title of each law. During the ses- 
sion, you probably all know, the 
Secretary of the Senate, Clerk of the 
House, and Legislative Reference 
Bureau co-operate in issuing a cumu- 
lative ‘‘Digest of bills.’ The final 
number of this Digest, showing ™ 
numeric order all bills and_resolu- 
tions introduced in both Senate and 
House, with a synopsis of each and a 
record of what happened to each, and 
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an alphabetic index for all, up to the 
end of the session, is a valuable docu- 
ment to keep, as the same legislation 
comes up repeatedly session after ses- 
sion, in varied forms, and it is fre- 
quently useful to have this quick 
means of referring back to previously 
introduced legislation. 

Departments administering a group 
of laws which have been changed dur- 
ing the session frequently issue a 
compilation of those laws in con- 
venient form. Four recent pamph- 
lets of this type are: 

Game and fish codes of Illinois in 
force July 1, 1925, compiled by the 

Department of conservation. 106p. 

General mining laws, effective 

July 1, 1925, complied by the De- 
partment of mines and minerals. 
118p. 

Insurance laws of the State of 
Illinois, 1925, compiled under 
direction of the Department of 

trade and commerce. 224p. 

Road and bridge laws of Illinois, 
in force July 1, 1925, compiled by 
the Secretary of State. 153p. 
Single laws are often reprinted be- 

eause of widespread interest and spe- 
cial demand. Short titles of some of 
the most recent of these, in the 1925 
edition, are: 

Absent electors. 

Beauty culture. 

Bonus act. 

Bovine tuberculosis. 

Cemetery associations. 

Civil administrative code. 

Commission form of municipal gov- 
ernment. 

Corporations for pecuniary profit. 

Dance halls and road houses. 

Deadly weapons. 

Descent of property. 

Dogs: licensing. 

Drainage. 

Elections: general and primary. 

Electricians. 

Grand Army of the Republic. 

Loans, Small. 

Mechanies liens, ete. 

Mothers’ pensions. 

Motor vehicle law. 

Negotiable instruments. 
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Pasteurization of milk. 

Practice and procedure in courts of 
record. 

Roads and bridges. 

Securities law (‘‘Blue Sky law’’). 

Workmen’s Compensation law. 

Zoning law. 

All of these except one or two are 
reprinted by the Secretary of State, 
and they range in extent from the 
two pages of the ‘‘ Deadly Weapons’’ 
act to the 63 pages, indexed, of the 
Workmen’s Compensation act. 

For directories of state and county 
officers, members of Congress and the 
General Assembly, Judges, ete., a 
small pamphlet ‘‘ Official list of state 
officers, ete.,’’ issued by the Secretary 
of State, appears oftener than the 
Blue Book, and can therefore be kept 
more nearly up to date. January 1, 
1925, is the latest number. The ‘‘IIli- 
nois School Directory,’’ giving names 
of all Illinois teachers, is issued once 
during the school year by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, the 
1925-26 issue being now in press. 

For maps issued by the state there 
are those of the Geological Survey at 
Urbana, and from time to time maps 
showing progress on state roads are 
published by the State Highway De- 
partment, the latest of these being 
dated September first. An ‘‘Illinois 
official 1925 auto trails map’’ issued 
this summer by Secretary of State 
Louis L. Emmerson, included the 
substance of the motor vehicle law 
and certain ‘‘Safety First’’ rules for 
motorists. Kind of road, mileage be- 
tween towns, population, tourist 
camps, state parks and ferries are 
shown on the map, which is on a scale 
of 10 miles to one inch, and folds into 
a pocket sized cover. 

For financial information, reports 
of the Auditor, Treasurer and Tax 
Commission are needed. 

Of agricultural interest are these 
publications of the Agricultural ex- 
periment station at Urbana: 


Bulletins: 
267 Successful threshing ring 
management, by E. Rauchensten & 
C. A. Bonnen. 30p. 
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269 Marketing of milk in the 
Chicago dairy district, by H. A. 
Ross. 80p. 

Circulars : 

295 White snake root poisoning, 
by Robert Graham & I. B. Bough- 
ton 7p. illus. 

297 Insects feeding on truck and 

garden crops and how to control 

them, by C. C. Compton. 45p. illus. 

298 Illinois system of permanent 

soil fertility, in the light of 25 years 

of investigation, by L. H. Smith. 

Current reports of the Farmers’ 
Institute and the Department of 
Household Science of the Farmers In- 
stitute contain interesting and usable 
material. These are issued in Spring- 
field. 

Of educational interest are the cir- 
culars published by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, some 
of the most recent noted here: 

No. 189 Standards for recognized 
high schools. 32p. map. 
Code for installation of 
warm air furnaces. 10p. 
diagr. 

Some results of a re- 
search into educational 
inequalities in Illinois, 
made by L. R. Grimm & 
R. C. Moore. 50p. illus. 
Arbor Day annual. 

Memorial and Peace Day, 
May 30, 1925 48p illus. 

Illinois school statistics for the year 

ending June 30, 1924. 

University of Illinois Bulletin, 

v. 22, no. 14 is a ‘‘ Guide to the Organ- 
ization of high school libraries.’’ 
Some of the more recent bulletins in 
the series being issued by the Bureau 
of Education Research at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois are: 


No. 24 The evening school in 
colonial America, by R. F. 
Seybolt, 68p. (Evidence 
of early ‘‘Adult educa- 
tion’’ activities. ) 
Study of supervised study, 
by W. A. Brownell, 48p. 
(Critical summary of cer- 
tain books on the subject.) 


No. 191 


No. 192 


No. 193 
No. 196 
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No. 30 Evaluation and improve- 
ment of school buildings, 
grounds and equipment, 
by C. W. Odell. 18p. illus, 
Planning of teaching, by 
W.S. Monroe. 4ip. 
Latin in high schools, by 
F. J. Miller and others, 
88p. illus. 

Educational tests for use 
in elementary schools, re- 
vised by C. W. Odell. 22p. 
. 34 Educational tests for use 
in high schools, revised by 
C. W. Odell. 20p. 
Reporting educational re- 
search, by W. S. Monroe 
& N. B. Johnston 63p. 

The Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety in issuing its Journal, v. 16, nos. 
3-4 (a double number, dated Oct. 
1923 - Jan. 1924, but distributed late 
in December, 1924), departed from 
its usual custom, and gave over the 
entire number to one work, the Life 
of Stephen Douglas, by Frank E. 
Stevens, a biography of over 600 
pages, illustrated, which deserves an 
analytic in the catalog if it hasn’t one 
already. The Journal is distributed, 
I believe, to all Illinois libraries. 

The most recent of the ‘‘ Educa- 
tional health cireulars’’ issued by the 
Department of Public Health are: 

No. 7 Typhoid fever — cause — 

transmission — prevention 
—present epidemics in IIli- 
nois. 12p. 

Public health in_ high 
school biology courses: 
suggestions for teachers. 
1lp. 

Common colds — cause— 
transmission— prevention. 
3p. 

Bacteria—what they are 
— how they influence 
health. 8p. 

Malaria and mosquitoes: 
relationship — control -- 
methods—control progress 
in Illinois. 15p. 

Special publications of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare are the ‘‘Re- 
port of the survey of the specially 


No. 35 
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handicapped children in the State of 
Illinois’’ by the Institute for juvenile 
research (30p.) and ‘‘The Coast 
Guard’’ a short account of the work 
done by the state in placing de- 
pendent children in family homes. 
(16p.) 

On natural resources, these publi- 
eations of the State Geological Survey 
at Urbana are of considerable interest 
to the entire state: 

Bulletin No. 46 — Limestone re- 

sourees of Illinois, by Frank Krey 
& J. E. Lamar, in co-operation 
with Division of Highways and 
Department of Public Works and 
Buildings. 392p. illus. 


Report of investigations 


No. 3 Preliminary report of an 
investigation of the mold- 
ing sand resources of [lli- 
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nois, by M. S. Littlefield. 
37p. 

No. 4 Carbon ratios and petro- 

leum in Illinois. 18p. 

**Tllinois Parks and Memorials’’ 
and ‘‘Starved Rock State Park’’ re- 
issued this year by the Department 
of Public Works and Buildings 
(Springfield) present interesting 
facts and pictures of scenic and his- 
toric spots in Illinois. 

Water Survey Bulletin no. 20 (Ur- 
bana) contains ‘‘A Preliminary notice 
of a survey of sources of pollution of 
the streams of Illinois.’’ On the sub- 
ject of water supply, two publications 
of the City Engineer of Chicago are 
worthy of mention: ‘‘The quality 
problems in relation to Chicago’s 
water supply’’ (29p.), and ‘‘The 


water supply problem in relation to 
the future Chicago’’ (25p.). 


New Reference Books. 
By ROBERT J. USHER, Reference Librarian, John Crerar Library. 


The subject assigned me is that of 
new reference books, one in which 
there is ever fresh interest, if one 
may judge by the recurrence of the 
subject on library meeting programs. 

I have sometimes thought there 
might be an interesting presentation 
of the subject of .what has not ap- 
peared among new reference books. 
Recently, a number of colleges and 
universities of the country were 
asked by the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards to begin giving 
courses of instruction covering the 
subject of real estate. The reply of 
the schools was that they would be- 
gin doing so when the Association 
could produce the necessary text 
books. Wherenpon, a plan was set 
in motion for the production of sev- 
eral text books in fields in which up 
to that time there had been few, if 
any, books. I have often felt that 
we as librarians might suggest to 
publishers the need of books in fields 
left practically untouched and cov- 
ering interests in which the public 
has a lively interest as evidenced by 


calls for information. To any of 
you such gaps as I suggest will im- 
mediately occur. 

You would rejoice with me if I 
could tell you today that there has 
been published a world gazetteer, a 
worthy successor to Lippincott or 
Longmans. If I were privileged to 
say that a long-buried directory of 
the world’s learned societies, similar 
to the useful but antiquated Car- 
negie Institution List of Learned 
Societies in America, had at last been 
brought to light, brought down to 
date, and published — that somebody 
had at last brought out a dictionary 
of uses, a complete compendium of 
thousands of uses for thousands of 
products raw and manufactured, if 
I could tell you that text books on 
automatie vending machines, on lock 
making, on the making of vacuum 
bottles and on many other subjects 
which will come to your mind — if I 
could tell you these had been issued 
I am sure you would be saved in 
future some embarrassment you 
must have suffered in the past. 
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The reference book that answers 
the question long sought in vain or 
found only by circuitous and labor- 
ious methods, that is the new refer- 
ence book that especially interests 
me. Sometimes that reference book 
isn’t a book at all, but merely a 
pamphlet, or a trade catalog, an ob- 
secure house organ or a government 
document somewhere buried away. 
For over fifteen years I have been 
going to a certain periodical refer- 
ence on the manufacture of linoleum 
for want of anything better on the 
subject. Whatever its form, if the 
reference helps to answer the thou- 
sands of questions about things in 
which the public is interested, auto- 
mobiles, behaviorism, moving pic- 
tures, mental tests, Florida, or what 
not, if, through the grace of the cata- 
logers, I can have that tool made 
available or, better still, if I can 
have it placed somewhere within 
handy reach, then I shall be saved 
in a moment when questioners over- 
whelm me and time is lacking for 
any considerable search. 


I need not stress the value of cer- 
tain government documents as aids 
in reference work. Without the pub- 
lications of the Department of Com- 
merce, extending from month to 
month in new ways of usefulness, we 
should be handicapped indeed. And 
if you wish to keep abreast of what 
is happening in the economic history 
of countries throughout the world, 
you would do well to add to our own 
commerce publications those of the 
Great Britain Department of Over- 
seas Trade. 

And here I would pay grateful 
tribute to those most useful refer- 
ence tools, the publications of the 
Tariff Commission, the Tariff Sur- 
veys and the Tariff Dictionary, the 
information from which has saved 
the day on more occasions than one 
would believe possible. 


Not enough has been said in praise 
of the League of Nations as a pub- 
lishing agency. I shall mention but 
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a few of the institution’s publica- 
tions which have proved most servy- 
iceable in reference work. Their 
annual Armament’s Yearbook js a 
store-house of comparative informa- 
tion on the organization of the 
world’s armed forces. For a small 
subscription price to the Bulletin of 
Information on Work of Interna- 
tional Organization you may keep 
informed as to the work of those 
organizations, or you may obtain, in 
English, from the publications of the 
Committee on Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion information on world-wide edu- 
cational conditions which you could 
not hope to obtain elsewhere. The 
League’s monthly Bulletin of Statis- 
tics is of the greatest value to the 
student of economics, and where but 
in the Health Section’s publication 
can one find, in English, a statement 
of comparative health conditions by 
countries? Finally, I would call at- 
tention to the League’s recent publi- 
cation, in French, the Index Biblio- 
graphicus, an International Cata- 
logue of Sources of Current Biblio- 
graphical Information. From it you 
can get a fairly comprehensive 
knowledge of the useful bibliograph- 
ical periodical tools _ published 
throughout the world. 


To me the quick reference biblio- 
graphical aids are all important. 
How did we earry on before the Ac- 


countant’s Index was _ published? 
What toil is saved when a useful 
compilation like that of the recently 
published Rossi and Rossi on Per- 
sonnel Relations comes to hand! In 
the field of English history Judith 
B. Williams’ Guide to the Printed 
Materials for English Social and 
Economie History will prove useful. 
Those of you who found Allen’s 
Guide to the Study of Occupations 
helpful will be glad to know that it 
is being published in a new edition. 


A bibliography which should in- 
terest many mid-western libraries is 
Ralph L. Rusk’s Literature of the 
Middle Western Frontier. This 
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work, in two volumes, is likely to 
stand as a standard source of mate- 
rial on the development of drama, 
fiction, poetry, scholarly writings, 
magazines and newspapers in the 
central west before the year 1840. 
An unusual feature of the work is 
its inclusion of information showing 
the name of the libraries in which 
the material cited in the extensive 
bibliography is to be found. 


Coming back from bibliographies 
to periodicals the year has seen the 
publication of an unusually helpful 
group of lists of serials. Volume one 
of the World List of Scientific Pe- 
riodicals issued by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press is a very long list of 
serials, running, in fact, to nearly 
25,000 titles arranged in alphabet- 
ical order. As a list it is formi- 
dable but not as useful as it would 
have been had the inclusive dates 
and volume numbers of the various 
titles and changes of titles been 
given. It is to be hoped that vol- 
ume two, promised for early appear- 
ance, will be less disappointing, 
since the second volume is to give 
the names of libraries in which the 
various sets are to be found. Pe- 
riodicals in Canadian libraries have 
been well covered by two lists, one 
published at Toronto, A Catalogue of 
the Periodicals of Toronto, the other 
at Montreal, by McGill University, 
A Catalog of Scientifie Periodicals 
in Canada. Finally there is appear- 
ing in preliminary edition the Union 
Check List of Serials in the princi- 
pal American libraries, a publication 
of the H. W. Wilson Company, now 
completed in this form as far as the 
letter E. These check lists together 
with the recently published list of 
periodicals in libraries in Paris, will 
show the location by libraries of a 
large part of the collected sets of 
periodicals throughout the world. 
And in those periodicals is to be 
found a considerable part of the 
sum of human knowledge. 
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But I presume some of you are 
thinking that because your libraries 
are in smaller cities and limited in 
size that information about lists of 
periodicals and bibliographies does 
not much concern you. I believe, 
however, you should be interested 
and, so far as possible, your libraries 
should contain records that will 
tell you at least in what large li- 
brary the information can be ob- 
tained. A year ago I urged many 
of you to support the Agricultural 
Index by subscribing for it. I still 
urge it and a subscription to as 
many more of the periodical indexes 
and abstracts as your funds will 
possibly permit. 


For this is, as you are hourly re- 
minded, the broadeasting age. Your 
library, though limited in size and 
remote from metropolitan centers, 
should be furnishing something more 
than a local program, to borrow a 
phrase from our friend, the an- 
nouncer. Your library should be 
connected up with the resources of 
distant libraries. In your city, as 
in every city, there is a group of 
physicians, of lawyers, of ministers, 
of teachers, of manufacturers, of re- 
tailers. There is a woman’s club, 
and probably a commercial club. 
Let the people in those groups or 
organizations know that on short no- 
tice you can get information from 
the larger libraries of the country at 
small cost. Use the bibliographical 
sources, and the lists of serials to 
discover the location of additional 
material. Then appeal to those 
larger libraries for their help. Often 
you will be able to secure a loan of 
the needed volumes or, if not the 
books themselves, then photostated 
pages of the article in question. 


Presumably the forthcoming 
American Library Association report 
based upon the extensive question- 
naires submitted will contain informa- 
tion showing what libraries of the 
country make loans of their books and 


. which of these institutions is pre- 
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pared to render photostat service. 
At least, the information has been 
supplied in the answers to the ques- 
tionnaires. Knowing your source of 
information in periodicals, knowing 
the library which has that period- 
ical and knowing whether or not 
you can secure a photostat copy of 
the pages wanted or a short loan of 
the book, it becomes a simple matter 
to secure the help of libraries 
richer in resources than your own. 
At all events, do not hesitate to ask 
the larger library for help. The 
library with which I am connected 
loans its material to libraries in 
practically every state in the Union. 
And it is prepared to make photo- 
graphic copies of pages wished. A 
number of other large libraries in 
Chicago will render you similar serv- 
ice. The James J. Hill Library of 
St. Paul, I believe, has as one of its 
policies, the lending of its material 
to libraries throughout the North- 
west. The Library of Congress and 
The Surgeon General’s Library are 
generous in their policy of aiding 
libraries remote from Washington. 
The New York Public Library today 
makes more photostats in one month 
than it did in one year when this 
service was inaugurated twelve years 
ago. 

Ask the larger libraries to help 
you with short bibliographies, with 
loans and with photostat service. 
You will probably receive more aid 
than you now think. 


What are some of the reference 
books which have appeared which 
seem especially useful? A rapidly 
growing list of books on real estate 
subjects. H. Hall’s Real Estate Man- 
ual is a convenient handbook, and 
the various publications issued under 
the direction of the Institute of Land 
Economies are especially to he re- 
commended. 


After years of dependence upon 
German sources of information we 
have recently been given an ade- 
quate English work on the glass in- 
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dustry — Hodkin’s Text Book of 
Glass Technology. Likewise notable 
as filling a long-felt want is R. J, 
Anderson’s Aluminum and Alum. 
inum Alloys, the first work to sup- 
plant Richard’s Aluminum, written 
in a day when aluminum was still a 
luxury. 


We frequently have calls for in. 
formation about tea-room manage- 
ment. Clifford M. Lewis’ Tea Room 
Training Course in fourteen parts, 
though a rather expensive work, is 
the first thing available as a good 
general reference book on the sub- 
ject. 


For the first time in many years 


' the milling and baking industries are 


treated in reference works written 
from an American viewpoint. A. F. 
Gerhard’s Handbook for Bakers, just 
published by the Century Company, 
B. W. Dedrick’s Key to Flour Mill- 
ing, and C. H. Bailey’s Chemistry of 
Wheat Flour, will answer most needs 
on these two industries. 


Do you have questions on the mov- 
ing picture industry? The Film 
Year Book serves well as a general 
directory and a new work entitled 
‘“Rapee’s Encyclopedia of Musie for 
Pictures’? should prove a_ useful 
guide in assisting the managers of 
the musical features of such exhibi- 
tions, especially interesting to those 
libraries which possess also a collec- 
tion of sheet music. Mrs. Griffith has 
written a history of the early day of 
the ‘‘movie’’ entitled ‘‘When the 
Movies Were Young.’’ In fact, we 
are getting several histories of mod- 
ern reforms this year, among them 
John A. Krout’s Origins of Prohibi- 
tion and Joseph Peterson’s Early 
Conceptions and Tests of Intelli- 
gence. 


On the commercial side of the 
radio industry we must still go to 
the Federal Trade Commission’s re- 
port, but Jome’s Economics of the 
Radio Industry, just published, will 
supplement this information. 
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Illinois ranks first among states as 
a producer of cut flowers. Such a 


book as Bahr’s Commercial Floricul- 
ture is likely to be in demand. It is 
written not from the point of view 
of a mere fancier but rather from 
that of a man who makes flowers 
grow for a living. 


Of certain well known reference 
helps there are in course of prepara- 
tion, or out, a number of new edi- 
tions. There is a new U. 8S. Pharma- 
copeia, a new Plotz’s Manual of Uni- 
versal History and one of Hargrave’s 
Origins and Meanings of Popular 
Phrases. 

There is early promise of an Amer- 
ican Year Book worthy to stand on 
the shelves near the Statesman’s Year 
Book and the fact that Dr. Albert 
Bushnell Hart is editing it seems a 
guarantee that the work will be well 
done. 

A new Handbook of Prisons by 
the National Society of Penal Infor- 
mation should be mentioned. I have 
found the International Year Book 
of Child Care a valuable compilation 
of comparative information. A new 
Year Book of International Affairs 
issued by the British Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs under the editor- 
ship of Arnold J. Toynbee is likely 
to be of permanent value. 


There is a dearth of monumental 
encyclopedia publications this year 
but certain smaller works are de- 
serving of mention, notably a single 
volume encyclopedic general refer- 
ence work entitled ‘‘The Lincoln Li- 
brary,’’ most attractively arranged 
and caleulated to supply a vast 
amount of reliable information in 
small space. There is a new edition 
of Bailey’s Encyclopedia of Horti- 
culture reduced from six to three 
volumes and containing some revi- 
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sions. Palgrave’s Dictionary of Po- 
litical Economy is appearing in a 
new edition. A new work by Parry, 
An Encyclopedia of Perfumery, will 
be appreciated. 

There are a number of new at- 
lases worthy of consideration. The 
Chambers of Commerce Atlas issued 
by George Philip & Son is a survey 
of the world’s trade, economic re- 
search and communications. It 
should replace Bartholomew’s Com- 
mercial Atlas now much out of date. 
The World Missionary Atlas is much 
more than its title suggests. It 
serves as a directory of missionary 
societies and gives summaries of sta- 
tistics and descriptive accounts of 
the principal mission lands. There 
are new editions of Bartholomew’s 
Handy Reference Atlas as well as of 
the Cambridge Modern History 
Atlas. 

A good many new biographical 
aids are available. One of them 
covers the field of labor, The Who’s 
Who in American Labor. Who’s 
Who in Journalism is a welcome 
addition. Who’s Who in the Regu- 
lar Army has just appeared. This 
last-named book will not prove of 
great value to the cataloger because 
there are no birth dates supplied for 
the officers whose lives are outlined. 
One wonders, indeed, if the regular 
army officers are sensitive about 
ages, since the preface points out 
that even of offspring no birth dates 
are supplied except for those of 
males under twenty-one and of fe- 
males under eighteen years of age. 

On the whole the year has been 
marked by the production of a 
comparatively small number’ of 
books which would usually be la- 
beled as reference books but by a 
very considerable list of books which 
will serve as useful reference helps. 
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CHILDREN’S SECTION. 


Chairman, Agatha L. Shea, Chicago Public Library. 


We people in children’s work are 
overwhelmed when we think of the 
possibilities in that work. When we 
compare our work with the possi- 
bilities, it seems only a drop in the 


bucket. It is well to look over the 
field and see what can be accom- 
plished and what we are accom- 
plishing. 

Children of all classes looking over 
books in a room remind me of the 
story of the man who had a gift for 
the peasant and when the lid of the 
basket was lifted, there was a small 
child. And then the stranger told 
the peasant to keep his gift and 
guard it well. That is what we have 
to do to the children—guard them. 
They are children so short a time, 
but during that short time the things 
that are impressed on them are the 
foundation of permanent things and 
we must utilize every moment of 
time or the time is gone and the 


children are selecting books for 
themselves, sometimes with the help 
of parents who know or eare little 
about books, and I like to feel we 
have the opportunity of laying the 
foundation firm and fast, and if the 
time comes when days and nights 
are long, they will have something 
to fall back upon. We are working 
towards that end and there are great 
possibilities. 

This morning we are going to have 
our meeting as practical as possible. 
We want to talk about possibilities; 
some of the means to the end. [ 
hope after Miss Potter and Miss 
Morse have finished talking that 
everybody will feel free to give ex- 
pression to their feelings, and if you 
have special means or privileges or 
are doing something others are not 
doing, please feel free to stand up 
and tell us about it. That is the 
only way the meeting will be suc- 
cessful. 


Ways of Interesting Children in Reading. 
By INEZ POTTER, Oak Park Library. 


This morning I hope I will be able 
to tell you a few practical things 
we have tried. I have just come to 
Oak Park myself and so some of the 
things are things that have been 
tried in the Cleveland and Evanston 
libraries, where I was formerly. I 
think we all realize that children 
are beginning to feel that push for 
time. Their increased school activi- 
ties and their outside activities are 
leaving less time for leisure. It 
seems to me that our duty is to make 
that leisure time be spent in reading 
the best things. That means chil- 
dren’s librarians must work with 
teachers, scout leaders, parents, 
churches and other organizations to 
enlist their help and sympathy in 
following our plans for children’s 
work. It used to be the children’s 
librarian spent her time in the room 


working with the children and felt 
she was doing what she could, but I 
think now it must be admitted that 
she is a social worker also. If we 
make each organization feel what 
we are doing is worthwhile, we can 
reach the children and do something 
for them, but just work in the l- 
brary is not enough. 

When you see some of the books 
the boys and girls still are reading, 
purchased by themselves or gifts 
from relatives, you will feel there is 
much needed work. When you real- 
ize the fine things there are, it is 
too bad they read the things they 
do. They have less time to read and 
it is a shame for them to spend it 
reading trashy things. I think most 
parents, if they have an opportunity, 
are interested in what their children 
do. They want them to have the 
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best things in life, but many times, 
as in gifts to children, they have no 
knowledge and depend upon clerks 
for advice. I went down to a big 
Chicago book store the other day 
and asked for a book for a child and 
I was presented with ‘‘The Rover 
Boys.’’ So you can see it is to sell 
their books they are interested in 
and not in presenting the best things. 
Parent Teachers Associations and 
Mothers Clubs are splendid mediums 
through which to work. After you 
talk to the mothers you make a step 
forward and if you stay after the 
meeting you make many friends for 
the library. Mothers are sometimes 
shy and not sure you care to do 
things for them but they are glad 
to ask you if they think you care. 
Another splendid organization to 
work with are the camp fire and 
scout leaders. They are more than 
anxious to do things to benefit girls 
and boys. If they have official 
papers they are glad to print an- 
nouncements such as book lists or 
the review of a worthwhile book in 
their paper. They are also inter- 
ested in having children do anything 
they can to help the library. We 
tried with several troops to have 
special book lists and the scout mas- 
ters gave the children honor stripes 
for reading. They planned different 
lists for each group and it started an 
interest so that they followed read- 
ing after they gained their stripe. 
Make the children feel they have 
a corner which is their own. One 
interesting thing is to have a scout 
corner for them. This has done much 
to make the children feel this is 
their special corner. In one of our 
branehes recently we had a scout 
window display. We found this not 
only interesting to scouts themselves 
and boys who wanted to be scouts, 
but a great many older people. 
Other organizations you can work 
through are the churches and _ the 
church societies. Very often on 
special oceasions the children’s libra- 
rian can go into the Sunday School 
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and tell stories. The point is for 
the children’s librarian to make her- 
self known to the community. She 
ean notify Sunday School workers 
of books of special interest to them. 
If you telephone or send them a 
little note it means a great deal. 
Personal work counts for so much. 
The ministers are very willing to 
print notices of your special work 
for children, or booklists, in their 
bulletin. Also to announce from the 
pulpit anything in connection with 
work for children. 

Then we always have our work 
with the schools. We plan in the 
fall to go to the general teachers 
meeting. In larger cities they have 
meetings where all the teachers are 
gathered. We plan to talk to them 
now and tell them what we have for 
them. Later we follow that out by 
going to each room in the schools, 
talking to the teacher, and finding 
her needs and talking to the children, 
making ourselves known. We tell 
them what the library has to offer 
and give our applications to the new 
children. After the summer there is 
a slump in the reading and this re- 
vives it a great deal. This can be 
followed up during the year by 
other visits in the school — by telling 
stories to the little people or by giv- 
ing general talks to people of other 
classes. 

The Oak Park schools have been 
especially interested in children’s 
reading. Mr. Hamilton organized a 
plan. He felt that the children 
needed wider interest in reading. 
He organized a Junior Reading Cir- 
cle. The reading lists were pre- 
pared by a committee of teachers 
and the children’s librarian. They 
were printed and given out at the be- 
ginning of the year. He felt that the 
children needed some stimulant for 
this, so the children who read from 
five to seven of the books on the 
list, two of non-fiction, are given a 
certificate which we hope they will get 
in the fourth grade and at the end 
of this are spaces for four years 
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which they earn in the following 
grades to show they have continued 
reading. Of course, it is possible 
to earn this at any year but they will 
not have it filled unless they earn it 
in the fourth grade. They make 


their report in any manner they pre- 
fer—usually in informal groups in 
the classroom or the school library. 


In most cases children do far more 
reading than the five to seven books 
required and special mention is made 
of the boys and girls who have done 
very good work. This really has 
done much to increase their interest 
in wider reading. 

As to the children’s room itself 
and its activities, we must have an 
attractive room and a well rounded 
collection. We cannot expect to say 
they must read the best things when 
we have a scant collection. We must 
keep our standards high. I think 
when you see some of the things in 
the children’s room and see how the 
children are given the poorer books 
we realize that although we have 
wonderful ambitions, we don’t al- 
ways follow them out. We must 
have a few numbers of mediocre 
reading for a stepping stone. As far 
as possible try to have the illus- 
trated editions—good with attract- 
ive pages. So often we have poorly 
illustrated books on the shelf. For 
a poor reader that doesn’t work. 
They must have attractive editions. 
There are many that are not so 
expensive. 


Another thing is to have a friendly 
atmosphere in the library. Children 
feel that very soon. If you can, have 
plants and flowers and posters and 
book exhibits. They must be 
changed often if this is to be done. 
They soon become indifferent if the 
posters are not changed often. The 
children’s librarian must have her 
time free to talk to her children. 
If she is tied down to desk routine 
she cannot spend enough time with 
children. Some people think time 
spent with children is wasted but 
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very often the best results come from 
them. They feel that you are inter- 
ested and you have a wonderful 
opportunity to suggest things to 
them. 


Sometimes children can be reached 
who only come for the story hour 
through your nice editions of books. 
If at your story hour, there are men- 
tioned things of interest, sometimes 
they pick them up and read them. 
We all find some children who come 
faithfully for story hour but do not 
stay for reading. Parents who come 
with the children are a wonderful 
opportunity. If we could all stress 
family group reading, it would be 
a wonderful thing. There are so 
many different interests in the fam- 
ily that there is a tendency to pull 
apart and this group reading gives 
a wonderful chance for comradeship. 
If parents can be interested in read- 
ing to children early, and the best 
things, a taste is formed for litera- 
ture that many of us might enjoy. 
About poetry —if we could only in- 
terest parents in reading it aloud to 
children. They love the rythm of 
poetry. Some children have to ac- 
quire a taste for it. Story hour can 
help in this. Between stories read a 
poem to children. Sometimes let 
them choose their own poem. Make 
story hours count, too. If we could 
all learn to repeat the old folk lore 
tales to children. They enjoy them. 
For older boys and girls tell hero 
stories and Robin Hood stories. 
They really enjoy those. 


Then, too, we have used clubs to 
help boys and girls. In Cleveland 
we had several clubs. One was a 
debating club. They were a group 
of boys who came in almost daily. 
They wanted to talk and argue. 
They were not harmful but they 
were a nuisance. Finally we sug- 
gested why didn’t they form a club 
and read at the library. They de- 
cided they would like it so they 
formed a club. They loved to talk 
and it was a wonderful opportunity 
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for them. They debated with every 
organization they could get inter- 
ested in them. Another club was a 
Radio Club. It met once a week and 
the first half of the time was spent 
reading books of travel or review. 
This was under the leadership of the 
children’s librarian or sometimes 
some children’s librarian who had 
traveled. The last half of the time 
was devoted to making radios. An 
experienced man gave them lessons 
and several times during the winter 
they gave concerts and invited their 
friends. If you make them feel the 
library is theirs and have a few so- 
cial things they feel welcome. The 
children’s librarian cannot be a 
leader of every club but she can 
help and find the leaders and keep 
an interest in the clubs although she 
hasn’t time for all the work. For 
Nature clubs, we supplied books, 
posters, ete., so they had information 
when they took their field trips. 
Another club was composed of 
just boys in one of the English 
teacher’s classes. They came from 
poor homes. They must stay in 
school because it was the law but 
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the teacher felt very discouraged. 
She had tried everything and 
couldn’t arouse any interest. They 
formed a biography club and they 
did some wonderful reading. The 
biography reached them through 
telling them stories of what great 
men had come from poor families. 
All you need to do is find a means 
of striking their interest. I think, 
too, if you can meet them personally 
you can do much. The printed 
announcements or announcements 
through the principals of schools do 
not mean much to the children. If 
you go to them it means a great 
deal. 


We get discouraged and feel we 
could do a great deal more but we 
should not be discouraged but strive 
to improve things as much as pos- 
sible and I don’t think we should 
judge work by statistics. One of the 
poorest ways in the world, it seems 
to me. It is far better to interest a 
child in reading one good book than 
six poor ones. That will swell the cir- 
culation but they will be improved 
more by the one good book. 


Possibilities in School Activities. 


By GERTRUDE MORSE, Public Library, Evanston, Illinois. 


The duty of the children’s library 
is to reach the greatest number of 
children possible, in the most effect- 
ive manner. All children are in 
schools. Is there any better way to 
reach them than through the schools, 
where connection may be made not 
only with those interested enough to 
come to the library but with the un- 
interested as well? 

However, the relation between the 
school and library must be one of 
entire sympathy and understanding. 
Librarians should be acquainted 
with the progress in methods of 
teaching, not only reading, but the 
other subjects as well, especially 
history and geography, the social 
sciences. 


In the present day method of de- 
veloping the child as an individual, 
the library plays a most important 
part. It’s task is to equip him with 
the tools necessary to an intelligent 
life and to develop in him the ability 
to continue his education after he is 
through school. 

The schools and libraries are both 
working toward the same goal as far 
as the child is concerned. Both are 
tax supported institutions and the 
work of one should supplement, not 
duplicate, that of the other. 

Arrangements for co-operating in 
work that are successful in one com- 
munity may not be practicable in 
another. Each must work out its 
own individual plan. 
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Several of the large cities have 
developed systems whereby the 
school board pays all, or part of the 
salary of librarians recommended by 
the library for school station or 
branches. Besides paying for such 
service, the schools of one city allow 
the library $1.00 per child for books 
to be used by the children in 
branches adjacent to the school. 

I have been asked to tell of the 
work with the schools as it is car- 
ried on in Evanston. Here the pres- 
ent co-operation of library and 
school boards grew out of an appar- 
ent calamity. The library appro- 
priation, five years ago, was cut to 
such an extent that it was announced 
to the public that the branch and 
library stations must be closed. The 
school board felt that it would be 
such a loss to the work of the schools 
to have the school stations closed 
that they voted to assume the ex- 
pense of those stations. When this 
became no longer necessary they 
were asked to continue co-operation 
by employing jointly with the li- 
brary, a children’s librarian who 
would be responsible for the chil- 
dren’s work of the library and also 
in the publie schools. 


Although there had been collec- 
tions of library books in classrooms 
organize and supervise library work 
previous to this time, they were now 
put into practically every classroom 
in the publie schools of the district. 


As the work has been developed 
the demand for books and service 
has increased more rapidly than ean 
be supplied by the library, so va- 
rious other forms of co-operation 
have followed. The mothers’ club 
of one school shares in the employ- 
ing of assistants in order that the 
station of the public library in that 
school may be open more often and 
thus be of more service to the neigh- 
borhood. Another school had its 
own library, organized on individual 
ideas as it had no connection with 
the public library. After the co- 
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operative arrangement between the 
school and library boards became ef- 
fective, the children’s librarian was 
able to step in, by virtue of her 
school connection, and organize and 
earry on that library along standard 
lines. 

In several other schools the need 
was felt for reference collections 
which could not be supplied by 
school or library. Here the mothers’ 
clubs raised funds for this purpose, 
even to the extent of making a house 
to house canvass in one district. 
Lists recommended for purchase 
were prepared by the children’s li- 
brarian and submitted to the princi- 
pals. The cataloging was done under 
library supervision, insuring a 
method in the schools uniform with 
that used in the rest of the city. 
The final decision on books to be 
added to these collections rests with 
the children’s librarian. This means 
that gifts are not added regardless 
of suitability and that the likelihood 
of the purchase of subscription sets 
is minimized. 

Another instance where school and 
library co-operate is the case of the 
intermediate school which is _ at- 
tended by a large proportion of the 
seventh and eighth grade pupils of 
the city. The salary of a full time 
librarian for the school is shared by 
the school and library boards. The 
school board equipped a large room 
for the use of the library and also 
supplied the reference books. All of 
the circulating books are the prop- 
erty of the public library. These 
were selected to correlate with the 
school subjects and to supply purely 
recreational reading, including those 
adult titles which the more advanced 
children should have the opportunity 
to read. 

A very satisfying arrangement is 
the scheduling of every child in the 
school for one class period a week 
in the library. Here he receives in- 
struction and practice in the use of 
a library and is exposed to all that 
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is best in books for his particular 
years. 

The library visits to the class- 
rooms of the grade schools are made 
more often than when there is no 
financial co-operation. At first the 
rounds of the schools was made ap- 
proximately once a month. It was 
then found that the service to all 
would be more surely uniform and 
the arrangement more satisfactory 
to the teachers, if there were a sched- 
uled time for these visits. The 
schedule was made out for a twenty 
minute period once a month in each 
room above the second or third 
grade, in the public schools of the 
district. This is arranged to suit 
the convenience of the teachers as 
far as possible. A second visit is 
sometimes necessary to count the 
circulation of the classroom collec- 
tions, but this not according to any 
schedule. 


While one of the purposes of the 
scheduled visits is to instruct in the 
use of the library, the predominating 
purpose is to instill into each child 
a love of reading that which is worth 
while. In the process, he will surely 
learn how to use a library if one is 
within his reach. 


In the lower grades the teachers 
do considerable story telling, so we 
feel that method of interesting the 
children in the classroom is best to 
use only now and then, or else to 
use in order to interest them in some 
specific book. 


We use guessing games about 
books, such as: ‘‘I’m thinking of 
some one who earried an umbrella 
to a party, who was it?’’ All the 
children need is a starter and they 
will pick it up, making up their 
own questions. They are always en- 
thusiastic about this game, wanting 
to continue it indefinitely. 


Another game they enjoy is the 
putting together of names of au- 
thors, titles and characters. We 
write a number of them on the board 
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in mixed up fashion and the children 
tell which ones beldng together. 


Sometimes to display a book 
jacket for the book which is being 
talked about, makes the book more 
attractive to the children. 


It is most interesting to hear the 
second and third graders give their 
book reports. The child stands be- 
fore the room with his book, tells 
the author and title, tells what the 
book is about, reads a bit or shows 
a picture, and makes it so interest- 
ing that several are eager to borrow 
it. At the end of the period each 
child has in his hands the book he 
would like to borrow and the teacher 
takes this opportunity of recording 
the names for home circulation. 
This interesting and important book 
work had developed through the 
keen interest of the supervisor of the 
primary grades. 


The instruction in the lower 
grades is limited. We emphasize 
the ever present subject, how to take 
care of books and we introduce such 
terms as author, title, illustrator, 
index, etc. 


In the middle grades the interest 
idea is still uppermost, but more in, 
struction is added. Nowadays the 
children are really so unacquainted 
with the alphabet that we find it 
quite necessary to give considerable 
drill in alphabeting. They like to 
impersonate books to be shelved, one 
child acting as the librarian putting 
the books in order. 

A game the sixth and seventh 
graders enjoyed especially last year, 
was one which was planned to train 
them in observing and knowing au- 
thors’ names. It was a question 
game, the answer to each question 
being the name of some author on 
the graded list. 

By the time the children are 
through eighth grade they are fairly 
well versed in library terms, their 
application and use. 

Required reading is proverbially 
a bugaboo. But unless boys and 
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girls are required to read how can 
we be sure that each individual is 
forming the right reading habits? 
Our work is to remove the bugaboo 
and to instill into the children a real 
desire to read some of those listed 
books. The list for each grade ts 
annotated, and long enough to allow 
for varying taste and abilities. 

As an incentive to read good 
books, the children are asked as part 
of their school work, to write about 
three which they enjoyed so much 
that they want others to know about 
them. From these reports a summer 
reading list is made up by the libra- 
rians, the expense of printing being 
eared for by the school board. The 
title of each book on the list is fol- 
lowed by the comment of the child 
recommending it and also his name 
and school. This not only puts a 
different angle on book reports but 
it means that the books listed for 
the children to read during the sum- 
mer are some that they know their 
own comrades have enjoyed. 


This is the type of comment that 
they make: the following was writ- 
ten about the Peter Pan Picture 
Book, by a third grade boy. ‘‘This 
book is all about pirates. In one 
part the pirate captain yelled out, 
‘The crocodile, the crocodile.’ In a 
moment he was flying for his life.’’ 
A second grade child wrote, ‘‘TI like 
‘The Dutch Twins’ because Kit fell 
in the water and his shoes sailed for 
America.’”’ 


Many of the children in Evanston 
had been given the Shick test to de- 
termine whether or not they were 
immune from scarlet fever. When 
the book reports were turned in we 
were amused to read that ‘‘Dr. Do- 
little went to Africa to give the 
monkeys the Shick test.’’ 

Another second grade comment 
was, ‘‘Reynard the fox was a good 
story. I read it to my mother. She 
liked it.’’ 

As a rule, those written by the 
little children are more spontaneous 
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and amusing than those written by 
the upper graders. One fifth grade 
boy wrote, ‘‘Lone Bull’s Mistake,’ 
by J. W. Schultz is a fine book and 
I congratulate Mr. Schultz very 
heartily.’’? Then after a few more 
comments about the story, he says, 
*‘T am sure you will enjoy this book 
as I did; it is simply written so that 
even little children can understand 
Tg 

An eighth grade boy wrote of The 
Deerslayer, by Cooper: ‘‘This is a 
splendid, thrilling tale of the wild 
frontier life of the colonial days, 
written by one of the best loved and 
most famous authors of Indian 
stories.’’ 


It is quite a task to read some 
9,000 book reports in a limited time, 
but it is really quite surprising to 
discover the variety of expressions 
and the originality that some of 
them produce. 


With all our efforts some children 
still come with the request: ‘‘I want 
one book for school and one for my- 
self.”’ However, some of the teach- 
ers ‘‘simply couldn’t teach without 
library books.’’ Some like them in 
the room to use as rewards. One 
teacher raised the grades in arith- 
metie by allowing the children with 
perfect papers to go to the library 
table. 

One sixth grade teacher obtains 
quite marvelous results in book work 
with her children. She thinks that 
the classroom collections of books 
present wonderful opportunities. In- 
stead of keeping the books in the box 
supplied by the library, she keeps 
them right on her desk where she 
herself sees them continually. 


The sixth grade course of study 
includes the study of Greek and 
Roman history, so we always include 
in the collections for those grades 
as many books as possible related to 
those subjects. With the books 
right before the teacher she sees 
many opportunities of using them. 
In reading aloud The Story of the 
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Greek People by Tappan, instead of 
simply reading the brief Greek 
myths given there, she will refer 
the children to Kingsley’s Heroes, in 
such a way that the demand for that 
book is assured. At the time Greece 
is being studied, she reads aloud the 
first few chapters of The Spartan by 
Snedeker. The children do the rest. 
When a child chances to bring to 
school pictures of places he visited 
in France, the teacher’s opportunity 
arises to tell a bit about Napoleon 
and arouse interest in the Life of 
Napoleon that appears on the graded 
list. 

One boy was given the Standard 
Bearer by Whitehead with a glowing 
introduction by the teacher. When 
he brought the book back and re- 
ported that he had liked it so much 
that he had read it right through 
twice, the book was sufficiently rec- 
ommended to the rest of the room. 


All of this simply goes to prove 
the importance of the classroom col- 
lections. It also shows how impor- 
tant it is to be familiar with the 
courses of study for each grade. A 
child enjoys reading a story which 
makes his history more interesting, 
and the psychological effect is the 
clinching of facts through the read- 
ing of related fiction. 

The child who is not fond of read- 
ing might not bother to enter a li- 
brary, even one in his own school 
building, but if there is a collection 
in his classroom the books are right 
before him and the chance of his 
becoming interested is much greater. 


In making up collections to fill the 
special requests of the teachers for 
reference material, we try to include 
fiction related to the subject, as well 
as those books of strictly reference 
type. If the subject is South Amer- 
ica, we would try to include such 
books as Little Boy Lost, by Hudson, 
and Up the Mazaruni for Diamonds, 
by La Varre. 

Most communities have the prob- 
lem of the teacher who is not inter- 
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ested in library co-operation. She 
hasn’t time to circulate the class- 
room collections, has no need for 
supplementary material, and uses the 
time when the librarian is in her 
room for correcting papers. She is 
a problem to us and it is difficult to 
try to show her in just what way 
we can be helpful to her, but for- 
tunately her type is rapidly being 
outnumbered by those who take an 
active interest. 

Another problem is that of reach- 
ing each individual when making the 
classroom visits. Those who are the 
most interested are the ones who do 
the most talking and whose presence 
we realize. But the child not inter- 
ested may be sitting near at hand 
unaffected by the enthusiasm. Would 
it be more satisfactory to take the 
children in small groups, even 
though it meant only three or four 
times a year that the opportunity 
came with each? 

Another of our problems is that 
of supplying the means whereby each 
child may become familiar with the 
Public Library building. When he 
is out of school the library will have 
no contact with him unless he him- 
self takes the step. It is important 
that he acquire the library habit be- 
fore he leaves school, and become ac- 
customed to the resources of the in- 
stitution. The more times the classes 
ean be taken to the library for in- 
struction, the better the result will 
be. 


Even though a class may not stay 
at the library long enough for any 
instruction, a visit is worth while. 
The ice has been broken for any pos- 
sible timid ones—they do exist, even 
in this day and age. We hope to 
take the different classes of the paro- 
ehial schools to the nearest library 
station this year for just such a visit 
and in this way reach some children 
whom we feel we haven’t as yet in- 
troduced to the library. 


The present day child with his 
ability for speed reading, is a marvel 
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to those of us who were taught to 
read word by word. He can cover 
a terrific amount of material. It is 
our duty and privilege to see to it 
that he is supplied with plenty of 
the best of books until his own 
standards are formed and he is able 
to choose wisely for himself. 


Discussion. 


Miss Whitcomb. I have made a 
few notes and want to say I have 
enjoyed the papers so much. I 
wanted to ask Miss Potter if when 
they had an exhibit in the library, 
whether it was in the library or in 
a store. One of our branches had a 
display in a dry goods store on the 
corner. It was a very interesting 
display. There are lots of times 
when we could make the commer- 
cial side interested in it. 


I think everyone will agree with 
me when I deplore the necessity of 
the gold badge and record — the ulte- 
rior motive being supplied for read- 
ing. I like the suggestions all 
through Miss Morse’s paper in Ev- 
anston because the children were not 
asked to read for credit. There are 
so many other ways of interesting chil- 
dren than to have them read for gold 
stars. It is the school attitude and 
we have to work with it and we can- 
not deplore it too much or we will 
lose the sympathy, but at the same 
time I think we have to keep our 
own feet on the ground and realize 
we are working with that element 
and while it is still in the school, 
the best educators realize the work 
should be done for the sake of the 
work and not for the eredit. This 
has crept into the library also — the 
offering of rewards, the stimulating 
of interest by false motive. 


T was so interested in what was 
said about poetry and the wonderful 
opportunity at the Parent-Teachers 
Association. I have one practical 
point to offer. Go directly and talk 
of the books themselves instead of 
standards as to why this book is 
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good and why not. They would 
rather have the books themselves 
suggested. You can save a great 
deal of time if you don’t talk too 
much about theory but directly from 
the books. Another thing is don’t 
take for granted the parents or 
teachers know the old good books. 
We know them but there are ways 
you can bring them in without hurt- 
ing the feelings of people who know 
these things. But there are always 
mothers who like to know about 
these other things and you ean do 
it in comparing. 


When it comes to what Miss Morse 
said about work with schools one of 
the problems that has come most 
clearly to my mind in organizing 
work for the schools in the city of 
Chicago — I know it is different than 
in small towns but at the same time 
there is a connection — is this, that 
school people as a whole have no 
conception of the great expense and 
effort that goes into the technical 
side of library work and I think 
we as librarians, whenever we have 
the opportunity, should let it be 
known that just the actual visible 
work of library work is not all that 
goes into it. I think that is why the 
schools have expected so much of 
libraries. They think if they pay 
half the salary of the librarian they 
are doing something wonderful in- 
stead of recognizing all that is going 
into the preparation and the actual 
technical side of getting these books 
to the schools — ordering, buying, 
classifying. 


T had an interesting experience a 
year ago when we first considered 
work with Junior High Schools in 
Chicago. The schools order 1,000 
books for each of the five schools. 
The superintendent told me they had 
ordered them and we said we hoped 
to co-operate with them. One day I 
received a note from him that the 
books for the five Junior Schools 
had arrived and would I kindly send 
a girl over some afternoon to catalog 
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them. He simply had no conception 
of what it would be to walk over 
and catalog five thousand books. I 
explained all the cards it meant— 
title, subject, book ecard, and it might 
run into 50,000 cards typed, alone, 
without regard to time of studying 
these books and deciding what 
should be on the cards. 

That is typical of the sort of 
thing that goes on through the edu- 
eators’ minds. They see the results 
but don’t think what is back of those 
results. I think it is the duty of 
librarians now to gradually educate 
the educators to library work as a 
profession. We want co-operation 
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with the schools. We don’t want to 
let the schools get away from us. 
We want them to appreciate, how- 
ever, what they are getting. 


Then further, the classroom li- 
braries. I think that is the place) 
where the children get the most out 
of their books. The teacher has 
more influence than someone coming 
in for fifteen or twenty minutes a 
week. One teacher told me one way 
she was trying to interest her chil- 
dren was by reading part of a story 
to them and telling them the book 
was in the library, and let them fin- 
ish it themselves. 


Illustrated Children’s Books. 


By EDITH VAN DUZER, Public Library, Rockford, Illinois. 


In Marbacka, Selma Lagerlof 
speaks of her mother reading aloud 
from the tales of Hans Christian 
Andersen and adds: ‘‘ Besides there 
were pretty and amusing pictures in 
that book and to look at them was 
almost as much fun as to hear the 
stories.”’ Who forgets the illustra- 
tions that were in the books that 
they had as children? 

Each year children’s books become 
more fascinating and beautiful and 
a study of them is of vast importance 
from many points of view. Pri- 
marily, to the librarian, stands the 
beauty of the book itself and the joy 
and delight it will bring to the chil- 
dren, the fact that it will create last- 
ing pictures on the impressionable 
minds of hundreds of little people 
whose lives have altogether too little 
of beauty in them. 

Our boys and girls go to a movie 
and in an hour and a half see the 
whole story of one of the master- 
pieces of literature. To tempt them 
to read the book and get the beauty 
of the written word let us give them 
a fine edition. When they can see it 
all so graphically portrayed they can 
hardly be blamed if an old discolored 
volume does not attract them. 


In our library we have, besides the 
books that we circulate daily, a per- 
manent collection of beautiful books 
which we have maintained for sev- 
eral years and which we have used 
for exhibition purposes during Chil- 
dren’s Book Week and for sugges- 
tions for the Christmas buying of 
parents and teachers. It has been 
shown differently each year and is 
also used for costume, design, and 
study of the work of prominent illus- 
trators. We have illustrator cards 
for these books and they are housed 
in a case in the children’s room. 

Today we have with us some of 
these books. Among so many favor- 
ites it is hard to show partiality, but 
as time permits we will speak of 
some of the outstanding characteris- 
ties of books and illustrators. 

Jessie Willcox Smith, who designs 
the pictures for book week, whose 
magazine covers are used in every 
room for little folks and whose pic- 
tures enrich so much of our juvenile 
literature, stands out preeminently 
among all who draw for the children. 
So we will look first at this delight- 
ful Mother Goose. Would anyone 
hesitate to be Peter’s wife and live 
in the pumpkin shell? 
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Many things for little children are 
being done in silhouettes. You are 
all doubtless familiar with the story 
of the ‘‘Black Cats and the Tinker’s 
Wife,’’ furnished with cats by Mary 
and Margaret Baker. Cats, persua- 
sive, pensive, frolicsome and sad; 
loving and expectant. Surely no 
child possessing this book will be 
prejudiced against black cats! 

To Arthur Rackham we are in- 
debted for great numbers of lovely 
books. He also makes silhouettes for 
tiny people and any of them will be 
thrilled by this book of Cinderella, 
who is charmingly portrayed in 
colors in the frontispiece with her 
ugly sisters, mice and lizards danc- 
ing all about the edges of the pages. 
Here is the Sleeping Beauty done in 
the same style and for the older boys 
and girls there is Undine and Rip 
Van Winkle pictured in the delicate 
colors and fine lines so distinctive 
of his work. 


Le Mair, with something of the 


same delicate colors, but entirely dif- 
ferent treatment has illustrated most 
charmingly several books of nursery 


rhymes set to music. Still keeping 
to the books for the littlest ones, 
you are all familiar with Caldecott’s 
and Walter Crane’s picture books 
and Kate Greenaway’s quaint little 
figures. 

The ‘‘Peter Patter’’ book with pic- 
tures by Blanche Fisher Wright; 
‘*Aesop,’’ by Milo Winter, and 
‘‘Once Upon a Time’”’ by Margaret 
Evans Price, are all most delight- 
fully done with few lines and bright 
eolors and the big print that all chil- 
dren love. Milo Winter has done the 
eovers for all three and no little 
child with these to look at will feel 
that his day is ruined. 


Gelett Burgess, though he has 
certainly not made anything beauti- 
ful in the Goops, how to be and not 
to be, has nevertheless created curi- 
ous little figures which will remind 
small boys and girls of their man- 
ners for many a long day. Hugh 
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Lofting also greatly appeals to youth 
with his humorous drawings. 

If you are interested in anything 
as completely juvenile as an A B C 
book this one by C. B. Falls will in- 
stantly appeal with its striking cover 
and posterlike pictures. 

If poetry is to be included among 
the cherished memories of our boys 
and girls, it is necessary to make a 
special effort to have it so. No child 
ean help loving the ‘‘Child’s Garden 
of Verses,’’ so exquisitely done by 
Jessie Willeox Smith, or the charm- 
ing edition of ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ made 
beautiful by a trio of our best illus- 
trators, Frederick Remington, Max- 
field Parrish and Wyeth. The latter 
has also done a splendid boy’s book 
of poems on ‘‘American Patriot- 
ism.’’ The poems were selected by 
Brander Matthews. There is a 
‘‘Treasury of Verse for Little Chil- 
dren,’’ for which Willy Pogany has 
made dainty little fairies driving 
butterflies and hosts of other queer, 
original little figures. 


If all children might have these 
books and an interested parent or 
teacher to read aloud with them 
until they could realize the beauty 
of the music of our literature, poetry 
would no longer lag on their reading 
lists nor unnecessarily fill our 
shelves. And such books should be 
obtainable at all public libraries. 

With ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland”’ one 
may choose between Tenniel, whose 
drawings seem a part of Alice, or 
Peter Newell’s pictures, which are 
always interesting and amusing. 

Hope Dunlap has two very lovely 
books here; the ‘‘Littl Lame 
Prince,’’ flying about with his escort 
of birds and containing all sorts of 
medieval castles, and a fine copy of 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. One of the 
prettiest of all the pictures is Doro- 
thy Lathrop’s in the ‘‘Little Boy 
Lost’’ of Martin mourning over the 
‘rosy spoonbill.’’ 

Among our latest additions is a 
copy of ‘‘East of the Sun and West 
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of the Moon,’’ with its intriguing 
title and mysterious pictures by Kay 
Neilsen. If you are not already fa- 
miliar with this book I hope you will 
try to look it over, for to me the 
originality and beauty of its pictures 
set it quite apart. 

We would also call attention to 
Howard Pyle’s ‘‘Book of Pirates’’ 
and to the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,’’ illus- 
trated so wonderfully by Maxfield 
Parrish. 

These are just a small part of the 
books that might be mentioned, but 
time will not suffice and we would 
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not weary you with even such beau- 
tiful things as books! No mention 
has been made of the content of the 
volumes—they are all tried and true 
friends and need no introduction; 
certainly not to librarians. 

Surely no one possessing a child’s 
heart no matter how careless, indo- 
lent or indifferent he may be could 
fail to be aroused if someone, be it 
parent, teacher or librarian, took 
pains, with a little enthusiasm, to 
direct his attention towards the 
beautiful illustrated books of the 
day. 


Recent Books for Children. 


By JESSIE G. VAN CLEVE, A. L. A. Booklist. 


It is very hard after a meeting 
like this to do what last year’s 
president tried to do—that is, stick 
to your last. The things said make 
my tongue itch to answer, agree with 
some and wonder what was meant 
by others, and say what I think 
about this and that. I am not even 
going to tell the reasons of our 


choice of standard book eollection, 
and I am not even going to talk 
about the best book of the year, the 
best seller — not only from the view- 


Bianco, Margery Williams. Poor Cecco. 


point of children’s books but from 
the point of view of adults. First 
it was a history that led, and then 
the fanciful tale in ‘‘Dr. Dolittle,’’ 
then we had a good tale of romance 
and adventure, and then the folk 
lore. Tales of a country we are not 
very familiar with presented in an 
enjoyable way and so beautifully 
told, so simply told, that older folks 
enjoy them. 

IT am going to talk about the new 
books of the year. 


Doran. $3.00 


By the author of “The Velveteen Rabbit.” Here we have Poor Cecco, a wooden 
dog and all the toys in the toy closet, and the old cat. Very good illustration of the 
cat in the front of the book. The toys come to life. A hackneyed subject but not a 


hackneyed book. 


Davis, R. J. Boy’s Life of Grover Cleveland. Harper. $1.75 

I gave this book to a man to read who is a Democrat, and who said he was an 
admirer of Cleveland. He said the book was true to facts as far as he knew. I am 
very much interested in this book. It seemed to me it might well serve as an intro- 
duction to an awakening of interest in civics; city government, state government, 
national government. We have had few men in our country who have touched 
those things quite as Cleveland and Roosevelt have. Of course Roosevelt appeals to 





anyone through his outdoor life, and Grover Cleveland would have to make another 
appeal, but I think it is there and I think he is a man who is becoming more and 
more known, and I am so glad to have this book presented in a simple and dignified 
way that you could give it to a grown person who wanted a simpler account. 


Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. Made-to-Order Stories. Harcourt. $2.50 


This is an entirely different sort of book from the usual story book. Her little 
boy said he didn’t like fairy tales. He wanted something different. He always knew 
what was going to happen, and said he would like to say what was going into his 
stories. It goes on the little boy always selecting characters and theme of stories, 
and the mother always being able to switch the subject to some familiar tale. The 
boy always trying to stump his mother but every time she is able to handle the 
situation — all but once and this time she gets so involved in the story she doesn’t 
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know how to get out of it. There are some blank pages left in the book because 
nobody could finish the story. I think if we read these carefully we can see that 
although a child could not detect it, D. C. F. couldn’t resist putting in some of her 
educational theories. 


Hawthorne, Hildegarde. Makeshift Farm. Appleton. $1.75 


Is just a nice, good story of a thoroughly likeable family —a literary father who 
is always going to write a book to sell and the understanding, far-seeing mother — the 
mother who accepts the present and makes the best of it, but it always looking ahead 
and is restless under poverty, so they go to the farm until the property in Chicago 
comes clear and then when that is done — this furnishes the mystery — which is 
unraveled in a natural sort of way. All that time, it is a picture of nice family life, 
A farm by the sea-shore; a family of children among whom the work is divided in a 
rational way. There is a nice sense of responsibility. That is, if things go wrong, 
they have to assume the punishment. It seems the natural course of events. It is 
not a very vital story. There are a number of girls who want a peppy school girl 
story but many girls want this sort of story also and would enjoy it. 


Hill, Helen and Maxwell, Violet.. Charlie and His Coast Guards. Macmillan. $1.25 


The boy goes with his mother, father and aunt to the seashore. He meets his 
uncle and a fisherman and as the story goes on he becomes an honorary member of 
the coast guard. Some man gives him a little row boat and tells him of a little 
quiet pool of water where he can go paddling around. He and his uncle make a 
chart of the place and of the river farther up. 


Hutchinson, Veronica S. Chimney Corner Stories. Minton. $2.50 


The author is in charge of a book shop in Cleveland and through her experience 
has become acquainted with the need of a certain kind of book and she has gathered 
together the stories of interest to children under eight. They are very acceptable 
from many points of view to give the child under eight. Every story is readable. 
The illustrations are interesting and amusing. Line drawings and pictures in color. 
A good deal of action, which is suitable for little children. 


Keller, Gottfried. The Fat of the Cat and Other Stories. Harcourt. $3.00 


These stories ure done with a zest, which has been retained from the early 
legends. “The Fat of the Cat” is the story of an old cat that makes a bargain for 
one good month’s food and he will in turn give this fat back to the magician for 
some of her tricks. So when the time comes, he doesn’t want to give the fat back 
and the tale tells how he gets out of it. I believe these stories are from the Swiss 
but they are German tales. 

Another legend is the marvelous one on which “The Miracle” is founded. The 
virgin taking the place of the nun, Someone suggested in the notes sent to us that 
because of the character of one or two of the stories, perhaps you wouldn’t wish to 
have it for use generally in the children’s room. It is for use entirely with older 
children. Probably in Junior High. It is a collection that needs a background to 
establish an interest. 


Moon, Grace. Chi Wee. Doubleday. $2.00 


A delightful tale of a little Indian girl in southwestern United States. She does 
all sorts of things our children couldn’t do and they will know, however, that she is 
just a little girl and they will know they would do the same things she is doing if 
they were there. Her spirit of play is so pronounced. 


Orton, Helen Puller. The Little Lost Pigs. Stokes. $1.25 


These pigs are a relief. They are not dressed in clothes. They get lost just 
like pigs, and get found by a dog and brought home again, Not essentially necessary 
but a good one. 


Phillips, E. C. Pretty Polly Perkins. Houghton. $1.75 


Just another one of her stories of little girls. Pretty Polly Perkins is a rag doll 
that the little girl’s grandmother made her and before the story is finished, she has 
to make three rag dolls. 


Proctor, Mary. Young Folks Book of Heavens. Little. $2.00 


Notes from Pittsburg and places of comparison say that this is all correct and 
that the author has done a nice thing. She has given us some legends and a short 
account of Mt. Wilson Observatory. 
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Putnam, David Binney. David Goes Voyaging. Putnam, $1.75 

David Binney Putnam was a boy of twelve when he went on an excursion. He 
keeps a diary and tells his story, and the daily happenings are chronicled in his 
own language. It lacks something we would get if it were told by a grown person 
getting all the spirit and the wonder of the things. We just have these wonderful 
things stated as plain facts but I am sure children will be interested in it. 


Smith, E. S. A Book of Lullabies. Lothrop. $2.50 


Not a book for children. To be used with mothers and fathers and teachers or 
people interested especially in children. Anything Miss Smith does she does with 
a quality of thoroughness and great love for her subject. 


Verdery, Eleanor. About Ellie at Sandacre. Dutton. $1.50 


This is a new author to me and is a story of some little children who go down 
to the sea shore. Their nurse takes care of them but there is a nice family life 
also. The grandfather is a fine gentleman. You feel that he is a born aristocrat. 
Some stories make their bid for interest because of the money or richness. This 
story takes that all for granted and tells the happenings. 


Sharpe, Mrs. Dame Wiggins of Lee. Macmillan. $1.00 
This is a delightful book. 


Hutchinson, W. M. L. Golden Porch, Longmans. $2.00 
Glad that this book is back. It has very acceptable illustrations, too. 


Rowe, Dorothy. The Rabbit Lantern. Macmillan. $1.75 

The author knows China. This makes the little Chinese children real. Can’t 
say any more without telling the story. She takes incidents that really happened 
in their daily life, just as the Dutch Twins are real in their country. 


Milne, A. A. A Gallery of Children, McKay. $3.50 

For a man with a reputation like his for doing real things, it was a hazardous 
thing to attempt to make real stories from Colgate ads. Who but a master could 
have taken those pictures and made real stories, and they are charming and inter- 
esting stories. 


Thompson, Blanche Jennings. Silver Pennies. Macmillan. $0.80 


A very nice book. People don’t seem to know much about it. Some of the poets 
are De la Mare, Bangs, Hilda Conkling, Harold Monroe. 


Kipling, Rudyard. Songs for Youth. Doubleday. $2.50 


Kipling was the poet by which I began again my love for poetry. They say he 
made this selection himself. Shows the same spirit he used in the poems themselves, 
A wonderful understanding of what belong together in the collection. 
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LENDING SECTION. 


General Subject: 


The Public We Serve. 


Chairman, Effie A. Lansden, Librarian, Cairo Public Library, 


From the Other Side of the Charging Desk. 
By HARRIET P. TURNER, Librarian, Kewanee Public Library. 


When we associate with fellow 
members of our profession and are 
inspired by the ideals of service set 
forth in library school and in con- 
ferences like this; when we consider 
mounting library statistics and read 
in professional journals of the fune- 
tion of the library in such fields as 
Americanization, civic improvement, 
and international brotherhood, not to 
mention adult education we uncon- 
sciously assume that the charging 
desk, whether it be a pine table or 
the latest product of the Library 
Bureau, is a caste barrier over which 
we gaze at the victims of our con- 
descension with the assurance that 
that which is to be has already come 
to pass and that we are indeed the 


people with whom wisdom shall surely 


die. But let us spend some time 
mingling with those on the other side 
of the desk. There we find a discon- 
certing amount of ignorance and in- 
difference toward the institution we 
represent. In fact after a series of 
shocks to our self esteem, we conclude 
that probably the only place where 
the public library is known, under- 
stood, or respected is in the bosom of 
the American Library Association. 
At the close of the Hot Springs 
conference, I rode from Benton to 
Little Rock in the company of a 
friendly young Southerner, who con- 
fided to me with considerable pride 
that he was studying for the ministry 
at Arkadelphia College, a Baptist 
school. After we had discussed at 
some length the relative strength of 
Baptists and Methodists in the South, 
it seemed that as exchange of courtesy 
that I should return his confidence. 
So I said, ‘‘Those of us who got on 
the train at Benton are Librarians.’’ 
His face went blank. He looked at 
me, looked out of the window, he 


scratched his head, and finally 
drawled, ‘‘ Well, I done never heard 
of that denomination.”’ 

That was Arkansas, where you may 
say that the library movement has not 
had an opportunity to develop. Let 
us try Wisconsin. A _ university 
student said to me one day, ‘‘If you 
were out of school, where could you 
find out what are the best books to 
read in a given field?’’ Very confi- 
dently, I replied, ‘‘You would go to 
the public library and ask there.” 
*‘Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘they wouldn’t 
know.’’ When I protested she modi- 
ed her statement a little. ‘‘They 
might know at Milwaukee, but you 
couldn’t find out by asking at 
Podunk, or Punkin Center, or 
Hickey, and she named several quite 
representative Wisconsin libraries. 

In the state of lowa, a library 
school instructor in the summer ses- 
sion took the class to visit a model 
eighth grade where the children were 
developing a project on Mexico. At 
the close of the hour, the teacher tried 
to check up on the source of the ma- 
terial used. It was evident that 
fathers, mothers, aunts, uncles and 
neighbors had been drained of all 
ideas and theories on the subject. 
When the teacher asked whether they 
might not find information at the 
University Library, the answer was 
a decided negative. Then she said, 
‘‘Would you go to the public 
library?’’ ‘‘Oh, no!’’ volunteered a 
bright little boy, ‘‘They wouldn't 
know about Mexico at the library.”’ 

To come closer home, I recall 
having been greatly mortified at one 
time to learn that a very prominent 
citizen of Kewanee after exhausting 
the libraries of his friends, had 
directed his secretary to write to 
Marshall Field’s to get any book 
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which might contain a certain poem. 
Another time it was brought to our 
notice that a young junior high 
school girl had been told to find out 
wherever she could, who succeeded 
the Vice-President of the United 
States as the presiding officer of the 
Senate in ease of the President’s 
death. The little girl asked her 
mother. Mother didn’t know, but 
took the problem to father in his 
office. Father was at loss but rose to 
the occasion and ealled a lawyer 
friend. The lawyer was not sure, 
but volunteered to call the town’s 
leading editor. To make good, the 
editor called the postmaster and the 
postmaster with rare presence of 
mind called the library and found 
out. 

It is just as disappointing to sit in 
a class composed of University 
students studying Sociology under an 
eminent professor and to wait breath- 
lessly and in vain for one mention of 
the library in a list of socializing 
agencies or of librarianship as a pro- 
fession. And just to watch the utter 
helplessness of students before the 
catalog or ordinary reference tools is 
to know that the library has meant 
little in their lives heretofore. 


Perhaps the most surprising inter- 
pretation of a librarian’s activities 
was brought to light not long ago 
when a university student told me of 
going to her home town library this 
summer to look for Kipling’s poem, 
“To the Ladies.’’ She found the 
poem index but the page indicated 
had been cut out. Most contemptu- 
ously she said to me, ‘‘I suppose that 
librarian found that poem too shock- 
ing and cut it out so that the rest of 
us would not be contaminated.’’ 


These instances of failure on the 
part of the public to understand the 
library’s function and_ possibilities 
need not destroy faith in our calling, 
but should rather lead us to analyze 
the reasons for this attitude and make 
us redouble our efforts to make the 
library recognized as a power in the 
community. Certainly we can never 
hope for the support that we so much 
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need until the library idea has been 
sold to a greatly increased number of 
people. 


The points at which we seem to 
have failed are publicity, efficient ser- 
vice and friendliness. Of publicity, 
we can say little here except to say 
that there should be much more of the 
intensive variety. We do not seem to 
need to develop new phases as much 
as we need to repeat and reiterate the 
things which have become hackneyed 
to us, until the last man who believes 
that the library is the place to come 
only when a novel is needed to pass 
a rainy Sunday has vanished from 
the earth. Moreover our publicity 
can very profitably include instruc- 
tion of children and adults in the use 
of the library. 


Of service, unhampered by out- 
worn rules and restrictions, there is 
more to say. We must bear in mind 
that people judge the whole library 
movement by one library or by one 
experience in a library and that every 
person coming to the desk is a poten- 
tial friend of the cause or a life long 
skeptic. An enthusiastic librarian 
friend acquired a husband who was 
a great cross to her because he did 
not have what she considered a proper 
appreciation of library service. ‘‘Pub- 
lic libraries are all right for old ladies 
and little children, but they simply do 
not function for the business man. 
Just when he wants a book most he 
finds out he can’t have it because his 
card is out or he already has all the 
books allowed, or some other fool 
thing.’’ And he quoted concrete ex- 
amples of the ways libraries had 
failed him through some stupidity. 
Then he went to a city where there 
was a business branch and one day 
when in desperate need of some 
highly technical information made his 
pessimistic way to this branch. He 
found what he wanted and anxiously 
explained to the attendant that all 
the family cards were five miles away. 
‘‘That’s all right,’’ she said, and let 
him take several books. His con- 
version to the cause of the public 
library dates from that hour. 
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Then there is the treatment of 
transients. Is there any real reason 
to regard transients or new comers in 
town with more suspicion than the 
owner of a vacant lot or part interest 
in an apartment? In the experience 
of several librarians the cases of 
transients who have lost books com- 
pare very favorably with those of 
eminently respectable property own- 
ers who have permanently mislaid 
library property without compensa- 
tion. And still the transient and the 
new comer are often barred from 
library privileges when they need 
them most, because as some one said, 
‘“‘The fewer people one knows, the 
more one needs books.’’ I arrived 
in a strange city on a hot Saturday 
afternoon in July. Anticipating a 
lonely Sunday I walked ten blocks to 
the library to get a book. After 
selecting one, I asked to take it out 
with all the trust of a small child, 
only to be told that a property owner 
must sign my application before I 
could draw books. The libranian was 
firm in her demand even when I ex- 
plained that I was a total stranger. 
Then I played my highest card and 
said, ‘‘ Would it make any difference 
if I told you that I was a librarian ?’’ 
‘‘No, it would not,’’ was the answer, 
and I went out and bought a book. 
After such a rebuff, wouldn’t any of 
you prefer to consult the mayor for 
information rather than go back to 
that library? When I asked a friend 
who has moved many times what her 
general impression of library service 
was, she said, ‘‘I wonder if the 
libraries which still ask for property 
Owners as guarantors, know what it 
means to be a new comer in a town. 
More than once I have lived in a 
town for more than six months with- 
out meeting a single property owner. 
In one such, the librarian suggested 
that my landlord might sign the ap- 
plication. But the house was rented 
through an agency and I didn’t know 
my landlord. The next suggestion 
was that my husband’s employer sign 
the card, but my husband’s employer 
had his office in New York and not a 
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man in the office owned property be- 
cause he must be ready to transfer at 
any time. In the good old days situ- 
ations like that did not exist, but now, 
when business houses have branches 
all over the country they are com- 
mon. In one place where a guaran- 
tor was demanded my friend had to 
consult a physician and on paying her 
fee asked him to sign her application. 
She declares that in more than one 
place she has had to resort to subter- 
fuge in order to get books. 


Just as all customary and _ tradi- 
tional ways of doing and acting are 
being examined to see whether they 
fit present day conditions, so must 
our methods and procedures be scruti- 
nized to find out whether they are 
helping or hindering our service. 


Service is hampered in other ways: 
by that ten cent store variety of indif- 
ference on the part of desk attendants 
who are too absorbed in conversa- 
tion or by the routine of desk work to 
attend to the demand of the public. 
Service is also hindered by that 
shunting of patrons from desk to 
desk, person to person, or even from 
floor to floor, which so often happens 
in large libraries. Some of it may 
be necessary, but if departments were 
more fully coordinated and if each 
worker knew a little more than her 
own individual nook, there would be 
less of the shunting which wastes so 
much time and is so discouraging te 
a diffident person. The same thing 
can happen in a very small library 
if there is not some arrangement 
whereby the librarian and her assist- 
ant know what each other has done 
in regard to individual reference 
problems, ete. We can not always 
help the delay which comes when we 
have to borrow or order needed books. 
That is a problem by itself. Then 
there is the problem of impressing on 
all members of the staff the import- 
ance of a thorough knowledge of the 
library’s resources. We have doubt- 
less all been guilty of putting the 
least experienced worker at the desk 
while we attend to details which seem 
more important at the time than the 
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public. Yet at these times im- 
portant opportunities may be lost. 
Finally friendliness is of para- 
mount importance in gaining public 
confidence. The public mutilates 
library magazines, steals books and 
anything else that is loose, demands 
the impossible when on familiar terms, 
and otherwise misbehaves until we 
look upon it as a devouring monster 
to be guarded against. But in reality 
that part of the public which is as yet 
unconverted to our ways is a timid 
and shrinking creature, fearful of 
displaying ignorance before a being 
with the prestige of learning. It is 
extremely sensitive to a cordial, 
friendly welcome as well as to that at- 
titude which says as plainly as words, 
‘‘Well, who in the dickens are you?’’ 
To most people the library is not an 
institution but a personality and is 
judged accordingly. An old library 
patron told me that she could forgive 
ignorance before she could indiffer- 
ence, coldness, or perfunctory service. 
She could tell many shocking tales of 
discourteous treatment but always 
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ended by telling a very pleasant ex- 
perience. On going to a certain IIli- 
nois library where the librarian was 
an old friend, she was greeted with 
a nod and a smile by the librarian, 
who was very busy. When she went 
to the desk after the rush was over, 
she realized that the librarian had not 
recognized her when she first came in 
but that her cordial manner was 
habitual. She said to her friend, 
“‘That is the kind of welcome that 
makes people feel at home. It is no 
wonder that you are so loved in this 
town and that you have been able to 
secure such remarkable co-operation 
and support from various groups and 
interests. 


The public library movement has 
made progress, but how much can be 
made if we remember that there are 
still many strongholds of ignorance, 
indifference and prejudice to be over- 
come by means of intensive publicity, 
service unhampered by outworn re- 
strictions and inefficient methods, and 
an unfailing friendliness. 


Guiding To Books. 


By VILDA P. BEEM, Librarian, Reddicks Library, Ottawa. 


Those who remember the ‘‘horse 
and buggy’’ age know that to guide 
a horse you must have a firm steady 
rein and a good bit, otherwise, if he is 
at all spirited, your horse will slip 
from under your control and go ac- 
cording to his own dictates. But 
even a steady rein may be of no ac- 
count if there is not a bond of sym- 
pathy and trust between the horse 
and his master. This bond of trust 
and faith is not gained in a moment, 
but only by untiring kindness, pa- 
tience and sympathy on the part of 
the master. May we librarians be 
likened to the masters and the juve- 
nile public to our favorite horses 
Patience, kindness, sympathy and in- 
terest are the fundamentals underly- 
ing all our efforts to help the child. 
These may oftentimes have to be dis- 
guised, but they are the rocks upon 
which we build. 


Interest on our part may be used 
to arouse the child’s interest, as it is 
said that ‘‘like attracts like.’’ What 
can we do to attract the child to bet- 


ter books? We are often attracted 
to people by their outward appear- 
anee, the same is true with books, 
dress them up in clean harmonious 
covers, good clear well spaced type 
and attractive illustrations, and I be- 
lieve the child will be attracted. This 
has proved true with High School 
students. 

Often the thing that we do not 
have, or that seems out of reach, is 
far more attractive than what is 
easily obtained. Books attractively 
displayed in eases will often create a 
desire for those special books. I know 
of one girl, who had read very little 
and that little mediocre, who took out 
an illustrated copy of Ivanhoe which 
was being displayed in a glass case. 
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Bright colored well chosen pictures 
featuring lists of books on a definite 
subject, displayed on bulletin boards, 
readily attract the attention, and hav- 
ing stopped and read, the child’s 
curiosity is aroused and he wants to 
try out one of the books. This has 
proved specially true when there is a 
touch of humor in the picture. 


Would that the smaller libraries 
had some of the splendid bulletin 
boards and display cases that are sv 
alluring in the wonderful new Cleve- 
land Public Library. There, in one 
fine case in a hallway, they had a 
large map in the background with 
colored pins fastening ribbons of the 
same color that lead to books about 
the country or part of the country 
where the pins were placed. 


This might be a splendid way to co- 
ordinate moving pictures with library 
books. One library, about which I 
know the most, shows free moving 
pictures to the children every other 
Saturday morning during the winter 
months. Purely educational pictures 
are shown. A copy of each program 
is sent to every public and parochial 
school in the city. In this way, the 
teachers co-operate by having the chil- 
dren write or tell about the country 
or subject they have seen pictured. 
This library also posts lists of books, 
both fiction and non-fiction about the 
country or subject shown. When the 
picture of Japanese Rtip Van Winkle 
was given, the story was read before 
the picture was shown, thus the chil- 
dren received the story both through 
the ear and the eye. 

President Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity says ‘‘Guidance in the right 
use of leisure is vastly more im- 
portant than vocational guidance.’’ 
Librarians are coming to realize this 
truth, and more of them each year are 
providing for the child’s summer 
leisure by having summer Reading 
Courses or Contests. This year in 
our own library we conducted our 
Summer Reading Contest a little dif- 
ferently from in former years. In- 
stead of requiring each contestant to 
read a certain number of classed 
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books, according to the grade he was 
in, we left the choosing entirely to the 
child, under certain restrictions of 
course. We posted long lists of our 
best books, both fiction and non-fiec- 
tion. These were divided into three 
general groups, one for first, second 
and third grades, one for fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades and one for seventh 
and eighth. Each book was marked 
on the list with the number of points 
the child would receive for reading it. 
These points were given according to 
the content and length of the book, 
and according to the grade under 
which it was placed. In this way, 
each child was allowed to choose the 
number and type of books he wished 
to read. Twenty points were re- 
quired to complete the contest. In 
the seventh and eighth grades, each 
contestant was required to write an 
essay of not less than fifty and not © 
more than seventy-five words on 
‘Why I like the library.’’ Some of 
these essays were most illuminating to 
the librarians. One child said that 
‘‘most of the library books had all 
their pages.’’ The contest closed the 
last of August with a costume party 
and pageant. Many of the children 
came dressed as characters in books 
and an interesting pageant ‘‘The 
Triumph of Good Books,’’ written by 
a member of the staff, was given on 
the library lawn. 

At this time the president of the 
Library Board presented a book to 
the child who had written the best 
essay on ‘‘Why I like the library” 
and also gave a very interesting talk 
on why he liked the library. We 
have found that the children who 
have completed a Reading Contest of 
this kind, do read better books during 
the months that follow, showing that 
the results warrant the labor and 
energy expended. 

The books that the teachers read to 
the children in the schools greatly in- 
fluence the child’s own reading. Have 
you not often had a boy or girl come 
into the library and ask for a certain 
book saying, ‘‘Teacher is reading }t 
to us in school and I want to finish 
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it??? What an influence for good 
this is. Let us help the busy teacher 
by preparing annotated lists of worth 
while books for them to choose from 
to read to their pupils, also suggest 
pooks that may fit in with their study, 
books of travel or history. Let us 
help them to broaden the child’s out- 
Jook and vision. 

Back of all that librarians may do, 
stands the home, which is truly the 
foundation rock of all that is builded. 
If we could influence the parents to 
read with their children, discuss their 
books, make the characters real living 
people to them, what wonderful re- 
sults might be obtained. I know of 
one man, whom we might call in 
popular parlance, a Dickens Fan. He 
has many wonderful editions and has 
so talked and discussed Dickens’ work 
that his four sons are as familiar 
with all the characters as they are 
with their friends. They discuss them 
as though they were real living people, 
not merely characters in_ books. 
Would that more parents would make 
our book friends vital personages to 
their children. 

A child whether young or old likes 
to feel that he is independent and 
really doing something important; 
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with this idea in mind, one library is 
requiring the High School students to 
find their books on the shelves and to 
use the card catalogue. Right here, 
I would like to stress the learning of 
the alphabet in the schools. The lack 
of real knowledge of the alphabet has 
been appalling to us. One High 
School student, when shown how the 
fiction books were arranged alpha- 
betically by author, and where the 
A’s began, after wandering around 
for some time, came to the librarian 
and said ‘‘where would the J’s be’’? 
If the student hunts for his books, he 
happens upon other books under the 
same class that will interest him and 
in this way broadens his knowledge 
and outlook. 

Learning how to use a library is 
of vital importance, for after all, 
real education is but learning where 
to find your material quickly. An 
educated man is not necessarily a 
walking encyclopedia, but a broad 
minded thinking man who knows 
where to find the exact information 
he seeks, and to find it without loss of 
time or energy. 

Let us help the student to help 
himself and to be an educated, self- 
reliant citizen. 


Anticipating The Needs. 
By GRACE MURRAY, Librarian, Sterling Public Library. 


Our idea of the public is often that 
it is very frivolous and our hearts 
sink when we think what is to be 
the future of reading and education. 
Our interpretation is perhaps wrong. 
Might it not be that this public is 
living so fast that it wants every- 
thing in a concentrated half-digested 
form? And perhaps in a specialized 
form? Interests have changed from 
the general to the more specific. 
Most of these interests are along 
vocational lines or relative to them. 
But when we think of vocations 
nowdays we think of more special- 
ized subjects than we did formerly. 

Anticipating the need for help in 
developing these interests, I have di- 
vided my subject in three parts: 


First, Reading Courses; second, 
What our library does; and third, 
What libraries may do. 


READING COURSES — READING 
COURSES OF THE A. L. A. 


Five courses are already in print 
along lines of practical interest and 
each have six or eight titles. The fol- 
lowing are the subjects. Journalism, 
accounting, business, home econom- 
ies, house planning, interior decora- 
tion and furniture. 

In the last year a new series has 
been started by the same Association 
with the title or motto, ‘‘Reading 
with a Purpose.’’ Quoting, the aim 
is to include all the major subjects 
with which one should be familiar 
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in order to live completely as an indi- 
vidual and usefully as a member of 
society. Each is prepared by a spec- 
ialist and is designed to reach as 
large a clientele as possible. Each 
course has two parts—the first intro- 
duces the subject and suggests to the 
reader the interest, pleasure and 
profit to be gained; the second con- 
sists of six or eight books likely to 
be found in the average library, ar- 
ranged in the order in which they 
should be read. Twelve such courses 
are in print or in preparation. Some 
of them we have received and know 
are very useful. 


As to the value of these to the 
reader we can readily see that they 
save him much time in making bib- 
liographies. The introduction aids 
him in adjusting himself to the sub- 
ject allowing him to grasp what it 
includes. From it he can also decide 
if he wishes to later study any spec- 
ial phase or topic. The list itself will 
be made up of books which he knows 
are authoritative and reliable. 

As to the value to the library as- 
sistant, the introductions give a brief 
general view of the subject matter 
enabling her to later find other books 
if they are desired. The lists are a 
good guide for recommending to in- 
dividuals, clubs and other organiza- 
tions. 


OTHER READING COURSES. 


The Bureau of Education of the 
U. S. Department of Interior has 
courses in twenty-nine subjects by 
specialists. Seven of these were pre- 
sented to the Bureau by the Ameri- 
ean Library Association. These are 
on various subjects and are listed in 
the pamphlet on ‘‘ Adult Education 
and the Library’’ issued in May, 
1925, by the A. L. A. The lists are 
obtained from the extension service 
of the state universities or directly 
from the Bureau of Education at 
Washington. 

The Illinois State Library Exten- 
sion Division issues courses also. 
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Each has an introduction providing 
a background and then a list of 
books follows, the number varying. 
Certificates are given for completion 
of the courses. 

The American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, University of Chicago, 
has fifteen reading courses in the 
field of religion and related subjects. 
Four or five books are listed with 
each course. The courses are sup- 
plied and the books lent to readers 
upon the payment of a fee of three 
dollars per course. The reading 
courses may be purchased separately 
by librarians for one dollar each. 


Then there are various colleges 
which issue alumni reading courses 
and national organizations such as 
the Drama League of America, or the 
Insurance Institute of America which 
issue lists. Different periodicals oc- 
easionally publish guides to reading 
in their. pages. Miss_ Becker’s 
‘Readers Guide’’ in the Saturday 
Review is attractive. 


WHAT OUR LIBRARY DOES. 


1. We have a weekly column in 
the newspaper for our advertising. 
We list our new books, give book re- 
views, library news, and very often 
include a list of books on special sub- 


jects. As the library grows and as 
the interest in adult education devel- 
ops we will narrow these lists down 
to more specific topics. We have had 
good results from this. 

In this newspaper column we are 
able to review and emphasize books 
on subjects which we thing will re- 
main for sometime in the minds of 
the people. For example, the subject 
of evolution has not been settled and 
people have read more about that 
through suggesting books. 

One day a patron and I discussed 
how inspirational was the article en- 
titled ‘‘Imagination’’ by Clarence 
Kelland in the September ‘‘ Ameri- 
ean Magazine.’’ Mr. Kelland 
stressed the thought that our imagin- 
ation must be working all of the time 
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and our ideals must be far ahead of 
our attainments. I thought this ar- 
ticle was probably being read by 
many in town who responded in the 
same manner as this patron. So it 
gave me a thought to speak of other 
articles on similar subject, psycho- 
logical in character. I added a list 
of two or three to the column in the 
paper. 

Occasionally we send post cards 
to people who we think would like to 
read along some new line. We are 
working up an interest in books along 
the line of ‘‘Silent reading’’ for 
school teachers. 


WHAT LIBRARIANS MAY DO. 


Last year our Y. W. C. A. had 
what was called a Charm School. 
This consisted of lectures to girls 
previously registered along the sub- 
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jects of charm in dress; charm in 
table etiquette; charm in being in- 
fornied, and others. Our library let 
a chance go by by not having lists 
of books to hand out or shelves of 
books for display. We were verbally 
advertised and there are some girls 
who patronize us who started with 
the class, charm in being informed. 

The great idea is to think yourself 
outside your library. Think of what 
interests there are in the community 
and then attract the people. Dis- 
tribute short lists of books on per- 
sonnel management or industrial pro- 
duction to the managers in factories. 

Be a walking encyclopedia by be- 
ing able to converse with anybody on 
any subject. They may wonder 
where you found your information 
and come for that and more. 

Let us make our libraries ‘‘ Univer- 
sities of the People.’’ 


Illinois Libraries Round About. 


By WILLIAM TEAL, Librarian, Cicero Public Library. 


A few days after I had received 
the letter from the chairman asking 
me to write a paper on this topie, I 
was busy looking up material on an- 
other subject for a patron in the 
back numbers of the Outlook, when 
my eye caught the title, ‘‘ Libraries 
and Libraries’’ in the August 19th 
number. I read the article at once 
and then laid it aside that I might 
read it again more carefully for I 
saw that it was somewhat along the 
line of my topic. To those who have 
not read the article, I will state that 
it deals with the statistics of libraries 
and the unfairness of some of the 
comparisons which are drawn from 
them. First was the statistics of the 
attendance at the Central Building 
of the New York Public Library on 
Washington’s Birthday when they 
had 10,000 visitors and some New 
England country editor made a com- 
parison with that number and those 
who visited his little town library 
on the basis of population. The edi- 
tor did not take into account the fact 


that the New York Public Library 
had other libraries open on that day 
which were visited by thousands of 
people but as he figured it out only 
10,000 people in the city of New 
York had visited the public library 
and that was as if only 29 had visited 
his library. 

It was brought nearer home to us 
here in Illinois when (quoting from 
the Outlook): ‘‘More recently the 
Chicago newspapers (not the Chi- 
eago librarians) have announced 
with triumph that their public li- 
brary had lent more books in a single 
year than the New York Public Li- 
brary. If this had been an accurate 
comparison, it would neither have 
unduly elated the librarians in Chi- 
cago nor depressed those in New 
York. It happened not to be true; 
the error came from the failure to 
understand something which is im- 
perfectly understood in New York 
(as well as other places) and that is 
that the public libraries of New York 
are composed of three library sys- 
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tems. The one named for the city 
of New York works in three of the 
boroughs of the greater city ; the two 
other boroughs, Brooklyn and 
Queens, have their own library sys- 
tems. The many libraries which con- 
stitute the Chicago Public Library 
have never, quite naturally, lent as 
many books in a year as the public 
libraries of Greater New York.’’ I 
have quoted the foregoing as an il- 
lustration of making comparisons of 
. statistics without a full understand- 
ing of the circumstances and condi- 
tions which govern them. It is along 
the line of a comparison of ‘‘ Illinois 
Libraries Round About’’ as drawn 
from the ‘‘Statistics of the Public 
Libraries of Illinois’’ that I hope to 
interest you for a few moments. 

To begin with, let me say that 1 
am not finding fault with the statis- 
tics nor implying that ‘figures don’t 
lie but liars sometimes figure,’ but I 
merely wish to justify my own opin- 
ion as to the unfair comparisons that 
may be, and I know they are, drawn 
from these statistics. Taking up the 
tables as they come in the report, we 
will pass by the comparative sum- 
maries for 1923 and 1924 and also 
the tables arranged by counties, for 
while the latter are interesting to 
study, I admit that I am not inter- 
ested from a county standpoint but 
I always look at the figures of the 
few counties I am familiar with, such 
as Cook, DuPage, Kane, Lake, Will 
and Winnebago. 

Then we come to the statisties of 
receipts and I immediately begin to 
compare Cicero with all the other 
libraries round about. I notice the 
tax rate and I resolve to bring the 
matter of raising our tax rate to the 
limit before my board. I see also 
that a great many libraries have a 
non-resident fee and I wonder if there 
is much of a need of that service in 
Cicero for, with the exception of 
Berwyn, we are surrounded by towns 
with good library service. 

The rental collection is another 
column I study and I envy those li- 
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braries like Evanston, Joliet, Oak 
Park, and many others who take in 
hundreds of dollars every year from 
the rental collection. Still I hesitate 
about adopting it at Cicero, although 
I don’t say it can’t be done. I also 
take note of the fines column and I 
recall that at the district meetings 
we have found that there is quite a 
difference in the fine rate in the dif- 
ferent libraries, some charge only 2 
cents, some 3 cents, while some 
charge as high as 5 cents per book 
per day. In a comparison between 
libraries these little differences in 
operation should be taken into con- 
sideration. It is always interesting, 
too, to note how fortunate some li- 
braries are in obtaining gifts and en- 
dowments. 

We next look over the statistics 
of expenditures and, of course, the 
first thing we compare is salaries. 
Then the amounts under the separate 
items of books, periodicals, binding, 
etc. It is fine to see how few libraries 
there are in Illinois that have to pay 
rent, which indicates that most libra- 
ries in Illinois own their buildings. 

We now come to the statisties of cir- 
culation and this is where, I believe, 
the unfair comparisons between some 
of the libraries are found. As far 
as the population is concerned, the 
number is taken from the last census 
and what is fair for one is fair for 
the other, although some towns like 
Cicero have nearly doubled in the 
last five years. The number of vol- 
umes added and the number of bor- 
rowers are always interesting to com- 
pare with our good neighbors, also, 
the periodicals and the total number 
of volumes, although there is always 
the question of how many are dupli- 
cates. However, it is the circulation 
that is generally the bone of conten- 
tion when it comes to a comparison, 
as it was in the case referred to be- 
tween New York and Chicago, and 
so, I wish to point out a few facts 
about Cicero, in order that my 
friends may not misjudge Cicero as 
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she was misjudged in the Duncan 
Sisters’ case, 

Cicero is less than seven miles 
from the Chicago Public Library and 
only two miles from the Legler Me- 
morial Regional Branch Library. 
Cicero has a population now of about 
70,000 and probably one out of every 
ten has business in Chicago. I do 
not know how many of this number 
take books from the Chicago Public 
Library but I do know that many 
of them have cards in the family for 
when we have not the book they 
want they inform me that they can 
get it at the Chicago Public Library. 
As I understand the rules of that li- 
brary, any person working in Chi- 
eago and living in Cook County may 
borrow books from the Chicago Pub- 
lie Library. Furthermore, the West- 
ern Electric Company, located in 
Cicero, employing over 30,000 people 
has a station of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary in their plant. Naturally, the 


statistics from this station, as well 
as those taking books from the main 


library and other branches, are 
counted in the statistics of the Chi- 
eago Public Library, although the 
people live in Cicero. When the cir- 
culation per capita is figured out for 
Cicero, these same people are 
eounted in the population but the 
number of books they use are not 
counted because they do not use the 
Cicero Public Library. We do not 
want credit for work we do not do 
neither do we want to be held ac- 
countable for service to people who 
are getting service out of town. We 
are a small library less than five 
years old and have only 15,000 vol- 
umes and we appreciate the service 
that the Chicago Public Library is 
rendering to the people of Cicero for 
if they discontinued the service, we 
couldn’t begin to give the same ser- 
vice to our people. 

There is another angle which is 
not taken into account and that is 
the service rendered by the High 
School when it has no connection 
with the public library. We have 
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that situation also in Cicero. The 
J. Sterling Morton High School has 
2,500 students, including a Junior 
College, and has a well-equipped li- 
brary with a trained librarian and 
assistants. This library circulates 
books to the hundreds of students 
and we cooperate with them to the 
fullest extent but no record of circu- 
lation is taken into account when 
per capita is figured. The students 
in that school are getting service and 
that fact should be taken into ac- 
count. 


I think the same about the per 
capita for circulation when it comes 
to figuring for Chicago. The John 
Crerar Library, the Newberry Li- 
brary and many other libraries are 
serving Chicago people and that ser- 
vice should be counted even though 
it is not rendered by the Chicago 
Publie Library. 

The statistics of hours of service 
as well as hours for the staff are 
interesting and such comparisons 
with other libraries have no doubt 
helped to solve many problems. 


The last table is of interest because 
the libraries are arranged by popula- 
tion and the comparisons are made 
very easy for the towns of equal size 
but I wonder how many who read 
it take into account the date of the 
founding of the library. The older 
libraries have the advantage of get- 
ting an early start and have been 
accumulating books for years and 
years. When it comes to the number 
of volumes, I am going to refer once 
more to the article in the Outlook 
of August 19th. I will quote as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Another item which has 
been going the rounds of the news- 
papers this summer is a tabulation 
of the great libraries of the world 
according to the number of books. 
By this count, the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale in Paris is given as the larg- 
est in the world, with the New York 
Publie Library second and the Brit- 
ish Museum third. No such claim 
would be made by any one speaking 
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with knowledge. Librarians are 
aware that a system of libraries, such 
as those comprising the public libraries 
of most of the large cities of this coun- 
try, cannot be compared with a single 
large reference collection like the one 
in Paris, like the British Museum, 
or like our National Library in 
Washington. The New York Public 
Library, as an example, operates a 
chain of more than forty libraries, 
and its book collections contain, of 
course, many thousands of dupli- 
eates. What would more justly be 
compared with the Library of Con- 
gress or the British Museum is the 
Reference Department of the New 
York Public Library, the descendant 
of the Astor and Lennox Libraries.’’ 

As I said in the beginning, I have 
no fault to find with the ‘‘Statisties 
of Illinois’’ but I do feel that they 
are sometimes misleading and I have 
tried to prove my point in this paper. 
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I have a high regard for statistics 
after working for so many years in 
the John Crerar Library where all 
sorts of statistics were kept, some of 
which were never published but they 
all served a purpose. I know they 
served me a good turn, when I 
proved by statistics that it was an 
advantage to the library to have me 
come in a half hour early in the 
morning before the library opened 
and thus enabled me to catch the 
5:15. 

In conclusion, I am reminded that 
some years ago, after working on 
statistics until I was simply all in, 
a member of the staff gave me her 
ticket to the Symphony Orchestra, 
in order to rest my tired nerves. I 
did rest them, I fell asleep during 
the first number and slept through 
the intermission to the end of the 
program. 
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THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 


Report of the Special Committee on the Revision of the Constitution. 
By F. W. SCHENK, Chairman. 


The general session Thursday af- 
ternoon opened with a report of a 
special committee on the revision of 
the constitution. Through the court- 
esy of Mr. Utley, Mr. Schenk was 
able to give copies of the constitution 
and by-laws of the I. L. A. as 
amended October 12th, 1916, with 
proposed by-laws of the I. L. A. to 
each member present. 

In his report Mr. Schenk said that 
in the preparation of the new by- 
laws one of the first things he had 
considered was the incorporation of 
the Association. This he learned had 
been done in May, 1902, under the 
not-for-profit act of the laws of this 
state, but all efforts at finding where 
a copy of the act of incorporation is 
had proved unsuccessful. No one 
seemed to know where they are to be 
found, so, said Mr. Schenk, we do not 
need to incorporate. That has al- 
ready been done. That was done at 
the meeting at Quincy in May, 1902. 
The constitution and by-laws then 
adopted were amended in 1916. 

In the first scheme outlined, the 
question of continuity was consid- 
ered. Two members of the executive 
committee were appointed for one 
year, two members for two years, 
and two for three years. I do not 
propose any change in this. 

In regard to some differences that 
appear in the revision, you will find 
in Section 3, Article 3, a provision 
for ex-officio members. I feel that in 
all Association work where there are 
so many groups of individuals doing 
the same thing that it is well to carry 
on with that other group. I have 
suggested that our ex-officio mem- 
bers shall be the persons who for the 
time being shall be respectively the 
Librarian of Congress, the Secretary 
of the State of Illinois, the President 
of the A. L. A. and the Secretary of 
the A. L. A., such membership to 


continue while the persons in ques- 
tion occupy the positions named. 
There may be others but those 
seemed to be the persons to whom 
we should extend the courtesy. 
The question of fees is always a 
question which interests all organi- 
zations. No one has seemed to think 
that the annual fees should be 
changed, but the question of fees 
developed into the question of life 
and institutional members. I have 
a feeling that institutional members 
could pay more than the others. 
The question of life membership fees 
is another question which the Asso- 
ciation should consider at this time. 
In the present By-Laws there is one 
member of the executive board ex- 
officio. I have carried over that per- 
son. The office carries the right to 
be a member of the I. L. A. Exec- 
utive Board, namely, the Superin- 
tendent of the Extension Division. 


In Article 5, Section 1, we sug- 
gest that the property funds, busi- 
ness and affairs of the Association 
shall be managed and controlled by 
a board of twelve directors to be 
elected by and from the members of 
the Association. At the first elec- 
tion two for a term of one year, two 
for two years and two for three 
years. According to this provision 
there will always be five directors 
who will carry over. This provides 
for continuity in the carrying on of 
the affairs of the Association. 

One of our committeemen raised 
the question of the seal. All our 
articles of contract to be binding 
and legally effective should have the 
seal of the Association stamped in 
the paper. I think I have made pro- 
vision for that. 

The question of election of officers 
and directors should be raised. I 
have had a feeling that not enough 
emphasis was given to the question 
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of nomination, and the fact that the 
people of the Association, whether 
here or at home, do not know who 
the officers are to be. In Section 1 
of Article 7 you will find it sug- 
gested that the nominating commit- 
tee shall report to the Board of Di- 
rectors at least thirty days before 
the annual meeting, one candidate 
for each elective office and directors 
and that the secretary shall mail 
these nominations to the members at 
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least ten days before the annual 
meeting. These notices might be 
sent out with the notices of the an. 
nual meeting, and thus save extra 
expense. This would give an oppor. 
tunity for suggestions for nomina- 
tions from individual members of the 
society. 

I am willing to answer any ques. 
tions. In this work of revision our 
effort has been to tie up the loose 
ends. 


Cain and the County Library. 


By WM. J. HAMILTON, Librarian, Gary, Indiana, Public Library. 


During the years that I have been 
working next door to you in Indiana 
I have been very much interested in 
the Illinois Library Association. A 
few years ago, we had a joint dis- 
trict meeting at Danville where we 
had a delightful time and I have 
anticipated having a similar delight- 
ful time at the state meeting. 

I am not going to apologize to 
you for not being able to read a 


prepared paper. I assure you I feel 
as badly as you about it, and that 


Miss 
worse. 

Indiana, after all, is not so much 
ahead of Illinois. We have only 
thirteen libraries in our eighty-two 
counties giving this county wide 
service. One-third of our popula- 
tion spread out over three-fourths of 
the townships of the state is entirely 
unserved by any library activity. 
We have a county in Indiana of 
11,000 in which there are no public 
libraries at all. It is an Ohio River 
county, like some of yours without 
libraries. We are still more ashamed 
of having a city of 7,500, Bicknell, 
which has no library at all, so we 
are not trying to stand up and say, 
‘We are holier than thou.’’ 

The township unit seemed much 
of an advantage fifteen years ago. 
Taking advantage of it was a good 
that perhaps now hampers our best 
because it made possible the exist- 
ence of little independent libraries 
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which are now making difficult the 
better service that might come from 
the county library. There are many 
townships without even this service 
and there is very little chance that 
they can get library service of any 
sort for these townships only con- 
tain three towns of over 2,500 popu- 
lation. The township library unit 
provided the opportunity to a great 
many small communities for getting 
a Carnegie building and township 
libraries which are giving good serv- 
ice are much used by country people 
who have cars. But let me empha- 
size the many places that do not have 
this sort of service. Unfortunately 
the small town library even with 
township support has only a very 
small book collection and only occa- 
sionally is there a definite well 
planned service given to rural men- 
bers. Often the town board men- 
bers have taken rural funds and ap- 
plied them to the service given by 
the central library but neglect the 
other little hamlets in the township. 
T don’t think it is definitely planned. 
It is just a happening. Often the 
funds are so scanty they are hard 
to divide. Very often librarians 
never plan to visit the rural schools 
at all. They don’t have ears and 
the board doesn’t feel they have the 
money for transportation and so the 
rural sections don’t get any service. 

T don’t say that the county library 
will always bring about an elimina- 
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tion of this circumstance of poor 
support. One Indiana county of 
4,000 inhabitants has only $2,000 to 
run this county library. But it hap- 
pens there is an advantage which 
could not have come under any other 
sort of organization. This little 
county, Brown County, is very pic- 
turesque. It is a resort for artists 
and summer folk. There is a keenly 
interested artist trustee, a devoted li- 
brarian and the county superintend- 
ent of schools, and these three lead- 
ing the board with the help of gifts 
from this artist colony, have made 
it possible that this service, even 
though there is just this tiny fund 
of money available each year, has 
really reached all the schools and 
districts of the county. 

As we have found in most cases, 
small townships were not able to pro- 
vide good service for the little rural 
towns so the average township is 
also not able to provide adequate 
service at home. Where do the small 
libraries fail? First, in the lack of 
an adequate book supply for the real 
student — the recreational needs are 
fairly well met — they also lack 
money to pay for proper adminis- 
tration. In the first place each feels 
it must buy the standard works, al- 
though they are little used. The re- 
sult is each library has about the 
same stock of books, which usually 
just gather dust. The money is used 
up before it can be spread out very 
far. What is needed is a fluid stock 
—fresh material for each place: Of 
course, in the county library every 
town cannot have new books all the 
time but the books are fresh and new 
to them as they get them inturn. A 
small permanent collection of books 
for each town belonging to these 
towns and staying there to meet all 
needs sufficed in the day of the vil- 
lage shoemaker but we have to con- 
sider we are thirty years ahead at 
least of any such scheme. We must 
remember times have changed de- 
eidedly since the ’70s. We are 
brought closer together by the auto, 
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telephone, radio, ete. We can no 
longer operate our libraries in the 
old-fashioned way any more than we 
can expect the best education from 
the old district school. The old in- 
dependent library in the tiny town 
belongs to the day before the rural 
free delivery and the telephone. 
Just as the local district schools are 
being eliminated, so we must elim- 
inate the tiny local library, whether 
it has existed fifty years or not. 
For real good service we must have 
a central well supervised system. 
The county library is really only the 
same thing as the consolidated 
school. It consists first of a large 
book reservoir and this will be much 
more satisfactory than the many 
seant collections of which I have 
upoken. Each town library now 
thinks it should have a strong agri- 
eultural section but at the same 
time, just as librarians would hate 
eonfining their reading to profes- 
sional publications, farmers don’t 
want to read agricultural books all 
the time and good service at less 
expense could come from a county 
collection. 

Mr. Williamson said in a paper, 
several years ago, that only a small 
proportion of the population has an 
opportunity to use even the more 
important things in print. Our small 
independent libraries do not have the 
money or opportunity to get a very 
large share of the books which have 
come out, either for practical life or 
for things cultural. Are we as libra- 
rians in earnest when we call our- 
selves the apostle of the book? 

A second need of the small library 
is the adequately trained librarian 
and staff and, of course, this is more 
vital than the books. The hit or 
miss service with the smile and the 
good intention are no longer ade- 
quate, and unfortunately even these 
are sometimes lacking. The day’s 
needs call for real training, whether 
that training be gained from library 
school or from vital experience. It 
does not mean that every little town 
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must have a library school trained 
worker but it does mean that some- 
where there will be adequately 
trained supervision. 

I noticed in Miss Price’s chart that 
188 libraries of the 236 in Illinois are 
open eight hours a day or less and 
of this 188, only 9 librarians have 
had a year’s course and 58 the six 
weeks course given by your State 
University. One hundred thirty- 
seven of these librarians are obtain- 
ing less than $75.00 a month and yet 
of this 188 libraries, 40 of these are 
in towns of over 5,000 people, 7 of 
over 10,000 people. What possible 
sort of service can be obtained from 
librarians who are so illy paid and 
so illy trained. As I said, it does 
not mean trained workers in all little 
towns, but it does mean adequate 
supervision. The small library — we 
have heard this repeatedly empha- 
sized — is becoming less and less re- 
yarded because it is so often ineffi- 
vient. 

What is a county library? I don’t 
know whether it is necessary for 
somebody to be imported from across 
the Indiana line to tell you. Is ita 
hook wagon? Of course, that is the 
most interesting way of establishing 
vontact with all the patrons. The 
librarian or worker gets to know 
every person but even here, 20 per 
vent to 30 per cent of the population 
to whom these books are taken will 
not borrow the books. It is a splen- 
did service for the small unit but 
really not practical for covering the 
large county unit, except to the 
schools, or to some isolated districts 
where local collections of good books 
cannot be left. 

One of the Indiana county libra- 
ries to which we point with pride is 
the Fort Wayne-Allen County Li- 
brary and there the librarian has ob- 
tained the aid of extra-legal local 
boards and these boards have pro- 
vided in a number of cases for the 
housing of the local library unit. 

T think also of another Ohio River 
county. The county seat is Vevay, 
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the scene of the Hoosier Schoolboy, 
This county is 20 miles long and 10 
miles wide, set right down in the 
Ohio Valley hills with the problem 
of the southern people who have 
come across the river to settle and 
that other problem of the county 
seat town and its rival. Yet the 
problem of these two small com- 
munities has been satisfactorily 
solved by a good community branch 
in the smaller towns, while every 
school and district back in the hills 
has its regularly renewed book 
collections. 


What will the county library serv- 
ice bring to the city that offers its 
co-operation? The extension work 
must not be faced from the wrong 
angle. Any new angle of work calls 
for extra expense. All the new 
books will call for preparation. 
Plans for someone to distribute must 
be made and in almost all cases, you 
will find paid service is more satis- 
factory than volunteer service. To 
be sure the repair and the binding 
cost can be held off. They won’t 
have to be met in the first year’s cost 
but other items, especially the books 
and equipment, will eat up all the 
added income which will come the 
first year for rural service. It won’t 
pay in actual dollars to start with. 
But after the first year both the 
library and the home town service 
will be in much stronger condition. 


It is peculiar, however, that human 
nature is so suspicious. The exten- 
sion worker knows you have to argue 
with both sides. The country folk 
are afraid the county seat is going 
to take their money for service to 
be given to the town people, while 
the town people are very, very much 
afraid that the service they have de- 
veloped during the past 20 or 25 
years for their own selves is going 
to be taken away and their precious 
books seattered so they can never get 
them back. Usually the country 
people are the hardest to argue with 
but not always. I am thinking of 
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the thirteenth and fourteenth county 
libraries in Indiana. In one county, 
the argument was not necessary with 
the town board of library trustees, 
but in one of the townships existed 
an illiterate but two fisted township 
trustee. I don’t know whether you 
have in Illinois as we have in In- 
diana that all powerful official—the 
township trustee. Well, this man 
grew up in a backwoods community 
where they had no cultural oppor- 
tunities and he felt that the people 
of today didn’t need any because 
their fathers hadn’t had them. He 
really succeeded in making the peo- 
ple feel that the entire cost of the 
war could be laid to the county li- 
brary and that the book wagon was 
nothing but an excuse for these 
worthless girls from the county seat 
to go gallivanting around the coun- 
try. He succeeded in getting to- 
gether enough such people to cause 
the library to lose its county tax for 
the next year. 


In the other case the Commission 
argued over and over with the 
county seat library that they should 
extend their service. They didn’t 
want to and they wouldn’t. They 
were quite satisfied with things as 
they were and the matter of county 
service was finally taken up by the 
county women. They stirred up so 
much interest through their clubs 
that the farmers came in and begged 
to be taxed. Their organizations 
and agencies pled with the county 
seat library board. After five years 
of fighting on the part of the county 
people, the board decided the only 
way to get rid of these people was 
to consent, but it at once reduced 
the city library tax and ever since 
the country people forced their way 
into the library there has been such 
bickering on the part of the county 
seat town library board as has pre- 
vented any real service being given 
to the rural part of the county. 


From the report of your extension 
division, I gather that Illinois has 
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102 counties, a population of nearly 
six and one-half million, and of that 
six and one-half million, four and 
one-half million have access to libra- 
ries. There are only a little over 
two million that do not have such 
access. Only 31 per cent of Illinois’ 
population is now without library 
service. Fine! Cook County with 
21 libraries serves all but 110,000 of 
its population. You have 19 counties 
which have two libraries; 34 which 
have three or more. In these 53 
counties, 1,240,000 people are being 
served by libraries and 1,160,000 are 
not so served. Altogether one and 
one-quarter million people in Illinois 
in these 54 counties are without serv- 
ice and I realize because of your 
State Constitution it is much more 
of a problem to offer county library 
service in the counties which pos- 
sess more than a single library. Per- 
haps for some time it may be hard 
to give county service in this type 
of county, although it seems to me, 
if I can judge by Indiana conditions, 
that even where there are two libra- 
ries in a county, some arrangement 
might be made for providing county 
service. That is your problem par- 
ticularly. 


But there are also in Illinois 37 
counties which have only one library, 
serving 250,000 people and not serv- 
ing 620,000. Monmouth in Warren 
County serves all inhabitants in that 
county. There are 10 counties in 
Illinois which have no library serv- 
ice, 4 along the Ohio and 3 others 
in the southern section having over 
15,000 people each. Of the 3 coun- 
ties which are north of the Terre 
Haute and St. Louis line, Henderson 
and Calhoun are Mississippi counties 
while Putnam has the tiny county 
seat that is always a problem. In 
these 47 counties with only 1 library 
or none, three-quarters of a million 
population are still unserved. 


Outside of Cook County (and TIli- 
nois usually does not want to be 
judged by Cook County) for 60 per 
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eent of the Illinois population li- 
brary service is not available and 
of the 40 per cent that has it, what 
sort of service are we rendering? 
I realize you are probably thinking 
it a gross discourtesy on my part to 
criticise my hosts in this way, but I 
am sure that your President had in 
mind, when he asked me to speak, 
that an outsider might see things and 
conditions that you who are living 
with those conditions might not see. 

I hope it is not true that the diffi- 
culties in establishing county libra- 
ries lie at the doors of those of us 
who are librarians. Perhaps our 
boards are apathetic but do we as 
librarians give them the cue for 
that? Have we tried to show them 
that libraries existing have a respon- 
sibility for giving service beyond our 
present boundaries? Let us think 
of the 60 per cent of Illinois popula- 
tion outside of Cook County, without 
library service rather than boast 
placidly that for the whole state 
only 30 per cent lacks it. 

Mr. Williamson said, ‘‘I faney we 
have an uphill task in making local 
boards and librarians realize that 
their opportunity for usefulness de- 
pends on giving up some of their 
precious independence. If they could 
see the situation as outsiders see it 
the small libraries would be cham- 
pions of county systems and strong 
state commissions instead of looking 
with suspicion and jealousy on what 
seems to them to be an unwarranted 
encroachment on local autonomy. 
Are inertia in libraries and a mis- 
taken sensé of local pride to com- 
bine to block the wheels of prog- 
ress?”’ 

The greatest gain in county serv- 
ice is that new interests add to the 
value of service available for the 
town citizens. When we add rural 
borrowers the new demands will re- 
act on the other lines of service we 
are rendering. Those in charge 
broaden their own outlook in serving 
a new type of reader. Let us open 
the windows and let some of this 
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fresh air of stimulus blow in and 
quit praying the old prayer, ‘‘For 
me and my wife, my son, John, and 
his wife, us four and no more.’’ We 
city people who think we appreciate 
them, owe the same opportunities to 
the out-of-town boys and girls who 
may later move in with our commu- 
nities and who if we let them grow 
up as conservatives will develop into 
that retired farmer, ‘‘who moves 
into town to spend his declining 
years, but declines to spend anything 
else.’’ Why not try to broaden him 
in advance? Thousands of dollars 
are being spent by Chambers of 
Commerce in trade campaigns. 
Neither town nor country can live 
alone today, any bond drawing them 
together is a vital asset. How about 
the value of joint institutions for 
town and country such as the li- 
brary? In my own State, merchants 
have made this statement: ‘‘The 
little Ford book wagon that bears 
its message of co-operation and good 
feeling in all sorts of weather to all 
hamlets and homes of our rural dis- 
tricts is the best advertisement our 
town has.’’ People who think in this 
township unit of ‘‘our’’ library, 
gradually come to think of the place 
it is located as ‘‘our’’ town. Per- 
haps we owe something to the mer- 
chants, to our own taxpayers. 


‘“What about Cain?’’ — Oh, yes, 
Cain was, you remember, the de- 
fendant in the first murder trial and 
his defense was: ‘‘Am I my broth- 
er’s keeper?’’ What do you think 
of the librarian’s responsibility to 
the people who need books but who 
live outside our city limits? And if 
you claim that Cain is an Old Testa- 
ment character not appropriate for 
today, what about a New Testament 
text? What will we say to the book- 
hungry parent or teacher or child 
from the country who calls: ‘‘Come 
over into Macedonia and help us.” 
Have we not a heavy responsibility 
to be missionaries as well as apos- 
tles of the book? 
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Work at Headquarters. 


By SARAH C. N. BOGLE, Assistant Secretary, A. L. A. 


Following Mr. Hamilton’s paper 
Mr. Utley called upon Miss Bogle 
from whom the Association is always 
delighted to hear. In reply Miss 
Bogle said ‘‘ Yesterday I came here 
away from a strenuous life, care free, 
to enjoy myself, see my friends and 
listen to others. Last night your 
President asked me to say something 
today of the work at Headquarters 
and of the Paris Library school — and 
here I am — for three reasons: First, 
because I consider it a privilege and 
honor to speak to you of the work we 
are trying to do; secondly, I suppose, 
because I am used to ‘Catching the 
Buck.’ In our office it is a common 
thing to have things ‘passed on’ and 
they often come to me and; thirdly, 
because your President is my superior 
officer and I have the habit of obedi- 
ence. The work of which I shall 


speak is, too, now largely possible be- 
cause your President laid such a firm 


foundation for it and had it so well 
under way in other years. 

Whether the work the Headquar- 
ters staff is doing is local, national or 
international it is work which our ex- 
ecutives believe is for the advance- 
ment of the profession. It is your 
work as members of the profession 
whether A. L. A. members or not. 
Won’t you individually and _ collec- 
tively help us? Your advice, your 
suggestions, .your co-operation are 
eagerly sought. I know I speak for 
my chief, Mr. Milam and for every 
one of us at 86 East Randolph Street 
when I say this. "We know we make 
mistakes, we are more conscious of 
this than others can possibly be. We 
are in a transition state, growing 
from a comparatively small organiza- 
tion into a large one, trying not to 
neglect old duties as we assume new 
ones and, believe me, it is not easy. 
Our earnest desire is to serve those 
who employ us. 

Please let us know what you want, 
please bring to our attention those 
things which we might otherwise 


miss, tell us about work in your local- 
ity of which others should know, let 
us hear how your problems have been 
solved so that we may know where to 
direct others who have the same prob- 
lems. I recall gratefully recent let- 
ters from two people whom I see 
here which helped us very much in 
doing certain work. I hope more 
people will do likewise. 


We as a Staff have the same library 
spirit that you have but most of you 
find opportunity for its expression in 
direct contact with your people, with 
us frequently our contact is indirect 
and we do not see those whom we 
serve except at rare intervals. 


The Honored President of the A. Li. 
A., Mr. Belden, covered the work of 
the Association so well that I shall 
speak only of the work of the head- 
quarters staff. What about the daily 
routine: the mail, letters, one from a 
principal of a school: in Tennessee 
asking for information concerning the 
organization of a library; a letter ask- 
ing about libraries in jail and peni- 
tentiaries; plans for a library build- 
ing; the usual letters asking about 
placements, Committee appointments 
and a telegram from the Carnegie 
Corporation granting a renewal of 
the appropriation of $158,000 of 
1925 — this means a continuation of 
the activities of the last year and 
some new ones. It means more space 
and 11 new people to be added to our 
staff, help in the line of work in adult 
education. Libraries have always 
been doing work in adult education, 
but this is an opportunity to organize 
the work, a time for crystallization 
and the publishing of results. 


It will mean the carrying on of the 
work of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship, the publishing of the 
curricula of studies, the publishing of 
text books, more work in the place- 
ment service, institutes of instruc- 
tion, fellowships and scholarships, an 
assistant in charge of extension work. 
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Because America leads every other 
country in library service the de- 
mands made upon headquarters have 
become international. Methods and 
means of contact between books and 
people are America’s contribution to 
the world. The demands upon us 
must be met not for unselfish reasons 
alone but for what we receive in re- 
turn should we do this; for the cul- 
ture and the intellectual richness that 
we shall receive in return. 

About the Paris Library School, 
we all concede that it is not the func- 
tion of the A. L. A. to conduct a 
library school for an indefinite period 
in Paris. The reason we are doing so 
now is because having once begun we 
have not been able to let go. The 
need is still great and there has not 
yet been found anyone to take over 
the work. From being a work for 
the libraries of devastated France it 
has become continental. Assistance 
and trained workers have been asked 
for from the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
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The Mazarin Library, from the 
French Library Association, Ecole de 
Chartres, from Prague, from Den- 
mark, from the President of the Rus. 
sian Library Society. The Vatican 
Library has been moved and modern- 
ized with the interest of no less a per- 
sonage than the Pope. Students are 
of all nationalities and from all lands. 
The American Library in Paris — 
whether or not it represents the A. L. 
A., represents America not alone to 
France but to all Europe. 

Then let us all as members of a 
profession which we love move for- 
ward together realizing the oppor- 
tunity which is ours. Those wonder. 
ful leaders whom we are to honor in 
our anniversary meeting saw the 
gleam which is bright before us. Let 
us too follow this gleam until we see 
it spread into the broad glow of uni- 
versal understanding which I firmly 
believe will result from a library ser- 
vice which will lighten the world 
through the ‘Diffusion of Knowl- 
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edge’. 


What Can the I. L. A. Do Next to Promote Library Work in the State? 


By P. L. WINDSOR, Librarian, University of Illinois Library, Urbana. 


I am going to omit a few remarks 
which I expected to make on the 
functions of an Association like this 
and go right into a few of the duties 
which immediately concern the activi- 
ties of the I. L. A. for the next few 
years. 

Our profession will only develop as 
we can make our public feel the need 
of and see the benefit of books. We 
stand or fall in accordance with our 
work with the people. The present 
decade without doubt is unusually im- 
portant. Many new tendencies and 
movements are finding themselves. 
Some will be discarded and some will 
tramp. We don’t know about our- 
selves. 

For the next year there are two or 
three lines of activity I think an Asso- 
ciation like ours should undertake. 
There is nothing remarkably new 
about some of these because after all 
is said and done with an organization 


like ours scattered all over the state, 
poorly paid, hard worked, there are 
certain definite limits to what we can 
accomplish. We can’t hold more 
than one meeting a year and only 
about one-fourth of the members can 
attend that. We can’t raise enough 
money to hire a paid secretary. We 
have to face those facts. If some 
fairy godmother could provide us 
with money, we could immediately 
do the work. I don’t look upon the 
annual meetings of the Association as 
a good many librarians do as being 
trite and commonplace and therefore 
not worthwhile to listen to. The first 
function of a voluntary organization 
like ours is to form a good solid pro- 
fessional public opinion on_ library 
matters. We can’t form this through 
the radio or newspapers. We call 
hardly form it through our publica- 
tions. The best way is in meetings 
like these where we can get together 
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and talk shop. To old stagers they 
seem old but to the new they are 
ever new. . We have to talk over the 
new conditions. So that our annual 
meetings, I look upon, as the most im- 
portant single function of the Asso- 
ciation. It is not merely a social 
affair although it is of high value in 
that way but it is absolutely neces- 
sary that we make the most of our 
annual meetings in order to make 
sure that professional library opinion 
in Illinois is good and sound and wide 
spread so that when there is any oc- 
casion for expression of public opin- 
ion on library matters, we will have 
an organization not merely whose offi- 
cers are ready to talk but whose rank 
and file members have good opinions. 
As a matter of fact the library move- 
ment in its final test will stand and 
fall by the average representation 
with which most of the people come 
in contact. 


The reason the county library 


failed in some counties is largely be- 
cause of the poor service given by 
some of the libraries that folks know 


about. It is an important thing that 
every librarian improves the work in 
the local library. There is no more far 
reaching effect in these meetings than 
that. We can come and listen to fine 
speeches but if we don’t do better 
work we are not doing our duty. I 
hope the organization will make the 
most of these annual meetings. It is 
the soundest piece of work we can do 
and don’t be afraid to thrash over 
topies. 

Another function of an Association 
like this is that it has to be so organ- 
ized not merely to create this public 
opinion but it must be organized to 
act as a spokesman in the state. That 
function doesn’t come about fre- 
quently but it does occasionally. If 
the Illinois Federation of Labor 
wanted advice on how the public 
libraries of the state would fit in with 
their work, they would have a right 
to come to the I. L. A. and receive in- 
telligent information. Not enough 
organizations think of coming to the 
I. L. A. for advice and help. I wish 
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we were strong and _ well-known 
enough that they would think of 
using us. 

The only way we can receive those 
invitations is to make our organiza- 
tion stronger and better known. The 
State Teachers Organization has 
never asked the I. L. A. for any ad- 
vice or aid except twice a good many 
years ago. 

A third function concerns itself 
with a study or survey of conditions 
in this state. Members of this Asso- 
ciation should be continually study- 
ing one phase or another of library 
conditions in Illinois so as to form a 
sound basis for any publicity work 
they may want to do. That study 
may lead anywhere. We should know 
enough to be able to tell readers the 
fact that one county tax per capita 
is le and one 88e, which all leads up 
to good library administration in 
Springfield. It is one of our most 
important pieces of work and will 
continue to be. The old law has been 
amended and in some respects is what 
we would like it to be. There is no 
codification of the library laws in IIli- 
nois, to bring them all together in a 
well organized library statute repeal- 
ing these others and simply having 
one law. It would be a great ad- 
vantage. We should be able to con- 
tinue improving. The county library 
laws are good as far as they go 
but they don’t go far enough. There 
are many other features of our law 
that ought to be changed in some re- 
spects and we have to propose the 
changes. It is not an easy matter tu 
formulate a bill that really sets forth 
to advantage library interests and get 
enough librarians to go to Springfield 
to make them feel it is a real need. 
Still we should do this. 


One other matter. In acting as a 
spokesman for libraries within this 
state there are two matters we should 
consider rather briefly. The relation 
of the I. L. A. to the Chicago Library 
Club and other clubs of that sort. 
The Chicago Library Club in this 
state is so strong that it has for a 
good many years been stronger than 
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the State Association. Whether the 
State Association can do anything to 
make more effective its position of 
real leadership over the state as a 
whole, I am not sure but I think 
the attempt should be made. I don’t 
like to have the feeling that the I. L. 
A. represents the state outside of Chi- 
eago. I am finding no fault with 
Chicaro librarians for getting to- 
gether. I am simply wondering if 
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there is not a better way of working 
things out. 

In our constitution we ought to 
have these things in mind, especially 
that which provides for continuity. [ 
should go even further than having 


five members remain. I think if you 
expect to have all the affairs of the 
Association well known there ought to 
be fewer changes rather than more. 
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FOURTH GENERAL SESSION. 


‘‘What Is a Good Novel?’’ 
By FRANKLIN B. SNYDER, Professor of English, Northwestern University. 


Despite my certainty that some of 
you have heard the story before, I 
ean find no better way of expressing 
my feelings and getting started on 
the large order given me, than quot- 
ing from a diary kept well 165 years 
ago by a distant ancestor of mine, 
who recorded on a November day, 
“Yesterday at the request of the 
minister, I did address the brethren, 
and because I thought uncommon 
well of them, my tongue was loose 
and God gave me power to speak 
full three hours.’’ I think uncom- 
mon well of people who enjoy books, 
who read and advise others to read 
and I have been looking forward 
with eagerness for six months to 
talking to you, trying my ideas 
against yours in the sincere hope 
that you agree with some things I 
may say and the hope that you will 


disagree with me willingly and en- 
thusiastically, but I am in a proper 


humble state of mind. I shall not 
speak with any authority. 

I would have been in a humble 
state of mind even without the re- 
mark of a Freshman student of mine, 
who, this morning, seeing a note 
that I was to be here, said, ‘‘Say, 
are you going to talk to the libra- 
rians?’’ T said, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

‘“‘What are you going to talk 
about ?’’ 

I said, ‘‘I am going to try to tell 
them what I think a good novel 
is. 

He then said, with a candor for 
which I am thankful, ‘‘Are you 
going to tell them what you think 
a novel ought to be? Well, you cer- 
tainly have your nerve.”’ 


I am in a proper humble state of 
mind. I am not going to tell you 
anything. I am going to think out 
loud in the hope that we shall agree 
and disagree; in the hope that out 
of our hour, we may get no abso- 


lutely certain ideas or ideals which 
we have not had in the past, but 
something perhaps that we can pass 
on. For I take it that your job and 
my job are much alike, guiding 
young folks and old folks into paths 
and channels which we have found 
so rich in good things, and I find it 
very useful when boys and girls 
come to me, asking my opinion of 
books, ete., to be able to give them 
some suggestions that they can take 
home and use, for I have the im- 
pression it does him more good to 
start him thinking, than to know 
what I think about it. Consequently, 
my attempt is not more than to try 
to work out with you a rather sim- 
ple, but I hope not altogether fal- 
lacious formula, by the aid of which 
people coming to your desk can help 
themselves to make up their own 
minds concerning what is meant by 
a good novel. I know any rule 
which one undertakes to apply that 
will be of benefit in our attempt to 
answer the question will be inade- 
quate. I think we can get some- 
thing that will help us a little in 
making up our own minds, so sim- 
ple that we can pass it on, if it is 
worth anything, for them to use. 

To cut matters short and come to 
business, I should say that for any- 
one from seven to seventy, you are 
pretty sure you have a good novel 
when you can say of that novel, 
three things: 

1. That it is interesting. 

2. That it is true (cleanly true). 

3. That it is well written. 


Let us look at each item. Perhaps 
it seems too simple — interesting, true 
and well written — but if you ask 
what I mean by interesting, inter- 
esting to whom, it is not as easily 
defined as it first seemed. To the 
trained group of critics or the tired 
business man? To the librarian, col- 
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lege teacher, people who think they 
know something about books and the 
educated, or to the young boy just 
out of high school who wants some- 
thing to read because he is tired with 
work. 

I had an interesting presentation 
of the fact that the same book im- 
presses different people very differ- 
ently. When I was coming back 
from a trip to Iowa, riding on a 
transcontinental train, I had ex- 
hausted the magazines of the ear, 
and was sitting smoking when a gen- 
tleman across the aisle said, ‘‘I’m 
hungry. Let’s eat.’’ 

I told him, ‘‘No, thank you, I have 
just had lunch.’’ 


‘*Well, don’t you want to read 
this book while I am in the diner?”’ 
and he passed me a volume which I 
recognized as one of the season’s 
poorest novels. He assured me with 
enthusiasm it was the best story he 
had read in ten years — a perfect 
corker. I took it and turned the 
pages with interest and discovered 
in fifteen minutes what I thought I 
should — that the book was outrage- 
ous, a story of life on the north side 
of Chicago — not the Chicago we 
know, however. It was dull, untrue, 
put together in terrible fashion, 
against which I should think tired 
business men would even rebel. I 
could see the qualities which make 
it interesting to some, for these 
books do have something going on 
all the time and the girl was one of 
those Saturday Evening Post picture 
people. 

I rather hoped the man wouldn’t 
ask me what I thought about the 
book. I put it back on his seat, 
and when he returned, seeing it 
there, he turned with the question, 
‘“Well,’’ said he, ‘‘tell me, what did 
you think of it? Wasn’t it all 
right?’’ 

What could I do? TI hesitated be- 
tween, ‘‘It certainly was,’’ and to 
edneate the man. However, it was 
only a moment of hesitation, and 
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then my conscience won the day, and 
I told him what I thought of his 
book, and suggested that it seemed 
to me it would be an affront to give 
it to the porter, which he said he 


usually did when he was through | 


with his books. 

When I got through, he said two 
things. 

The first one I have not yet re- 
covered from. 


‘*Oh,’’ said he, ‘‘I see. You are 
a highbrow,’’ and then as he could 
hear my face fall, ‘‘To tell you the 
truth, I wouldn’t have thought it to 
look at you,’’ and having scored 
peace between us, he decided we 
would discuss something else. 


There was an illustration that ‘‘in- 
teresting’’ is not so easy to define, 
Here was John Smith, educating his 
children, earning his living, and yet 
differing from me absolutely con- 
cerning the merits of that particular 
book. Which of us do you suppose 
will prove to be right? Well, as re- 
gards that particular volume, I 
know that I was right, but had I 
found on coming back that not 
merely John Smith was reading that 
book, but thousands of others, had it 
ever attained any real popularity, 
and had it endured after the adver- 
tising campaign, then I should have 
said that my standards of judgment 
were wrong and that the standards 
set up by the great crowd of intelli- 
gent reading public were right, for 
it is my faith that in the long run 
the world of literature and art, like 
the world of politics is a democracy, 
and that when the crowd favors 
them, the probabilities are that the 
critic is wrong, and I am sure that 
when the great crowd approves, then 
you have a book or a play, a poem 
or a picture, which is probably 
worthy to endure. Of course, the 
question of popularity brings a very 
large question mark on the horizon, 
and many men have been shown that 
popular poems could never be good. 
There are still young men and 
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women writing books who feel ex- 
actly as Wordsworth, that the things 
that people like must have some 
commonness to be appreciated. I 
don’t believe that. Our standards 
of conduct, dress, ete., are deter- 
mined not by two or three people 
but by the great crowd of normal 
intelligent people, who take not as 
much interest as we do in books but 
with as sane judgments as ours. 

Really, the best seller is almost 
certain to be a pretty good novel. 
I know you can sell almost anything 
with the proper ads, but I also know 
that when the advertising campaign 
is over, the good book goes on sell- 
ing, but the poor one drops out of 
sight in three or four months. I 
suppose you can tell by circulation 
figures in your own library. As I 
watch the reports in the ‘‘Book- 
man’’ and summarize those at the 
end of the year, I almost never find 
a poor novel getting into that list of 
‘America’s most popular’ book.’’ 
Take that list for the past twenty- 
five years and you will see only one 
or two books you know are shoddy 
and about twenty-three you know 
are good. It is rather interesting to 
know what books America has pro- 
nounced good. 


The list is as follows: 
1898 Kipling. The Day’s Work. 
1899 Westcott. David Harum. 
1900 Johnston. To Have and to 
Hold. (Which has the best 
title of any novel in the 


world.) 

1901 Thompson. Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes. 

1902 Rice. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch. 

1903 Ward. Lady Rose’s Daugh- 
ter. 

1904 Fox. Little Shepherd of 


Kingdom Come. 
1905 Thurston. The Masquerader. 
1906 Wharton. House of Mirth. 
(I thought when I read 
‘““M other’s Recompense,’’ 
what a drop!) 
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1907 Little. Lady of the Decora- 
tion. 

1908 Burnett. The Shuttle. 

1909 Fox. Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine. 

1910 Barclay. The Rosary. (Pos- 
sibly not so good.) 

1911 Kester. Prodigal Judge. 

1912 Porter. Harvester. 


1913 } Churchill Inside of the Cup. 

1914 (Only novel held over for 
two years.) 

1915 Tarkington. The Turmoil. 

1916 Uncertain — War period. 

1917 Wells. Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through. 

1918 Churchill, again. The Dwell- 
ing Place of Light. 

1919 Ibanez. Four Horsemen of 
the Apocolypse. 

1920 Grey. Man of the Forest. 

1921 Lewis. Main Street. 

1922 Hutchinson. If Winter Comes. 

1923 Lewis. Babbit, and If Winter 
Comes. 

1924 Ferber. So Big. 


If I had these in my library at 
home, I say I should not have to 
apologize for many if an English vis- 
itor would say, ‘‘How do you select 
these ?’’ I would say, ‘‘Those are the 
books America bought in the largest 
numbers and circulated most in our 
public libraries.’’ Over a period of 
a quarter of a century it is not a 
bad judge of fiction. Really, if you 
find a sbook which is interesting, 
which co the ability to interest 
people, after the first talk has died 
out, and if it stands re-reading, then 
you have a book which I think de- 
serves at least one-third of the ad- 
jective ‘‘good.’’ 

Then the second point. Truth. A 
good novel must be not only inter- 
esting but true, and I think true in 
a clean way. Now I need not take 
time defining to you what I should 
have to define to my room at home. 
What I mean by true is when O. 
Henry said, ‘‘It was half-past two 
in the morning and Jim sat on a 
bench in the park.’’ I don’t think 
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I should have seen such a person 
there if I had been there at that 
particular time. The truth is not 
historic truth but true to possibility. 
They are believable. The man and 
women act as ordinary people we 
think would act under the circum- 
stances. Kate Clephane is an inter- 
esting sort of woman in ‘‘Mother’s 
Recompense,’’ but if Mrs. Clephane 
is true to human experience, then 
my record has been wrong. 


This leads us to ask, ‘‘Can I be- 
lieve in them?’’ ‘‘Could I love 
them,’” Why cry over them if they 
are not true? 

Take ‘‘Ivanhoe.’’ It has both 
sorts of truth. There is the historic 
truth. That sort of truth is true in 
every book Scott wrote, but that 
wouldn’t keep it alive. It could be 
wrong in every detail and still the 
book would live, because it is inter- 
esting and because the characters 
are men and women and I ean be- 
lieve in them. They feel as I feel, 


they suffer as I might suffer, they 
are not like characters in a story but 
are human beings and when you find 
that sort of truth in a novel, you 
are confronted with an interesting 


narrative. When you get that com- 
bination of interest plus truth, then 
you have gone one step farther in 
your search for a good novel. 

I should not think so without the 
footnote ‘‘cleanly true’’ because 
you are probably familiar with an 
avalanche of books which get them- 
selves bought in large quantities. 
You know the kind of thing I mean 
—- I’m not going to mention any 
names. Sometimes an incentive to 
read the things, you know—the 
books that can be defended only on 
one of these two grounds. ‘‘ Yes, it 
is raw, but awfully well written.’’ 
I think that was settled long ago. 
There is no such thing as art di- 
voreced from decency, and anything 
not decent does not belong in the 
world of art. It has also been settled 
that a story you have to apologize 
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for by saying it is true should be 
ruled out. 

A friend of mine writes this kind 
of thing. The last one he wrote, I 
said to him, ‘‘It is a dirty book.” 
He said, ‘‘It is a little bit raw in 
places, but everything is true. Such 
things happen.’’ And I answered, 
‘‘Tt may be true to the abnormal but 
it is not true of normal human ex. 
perience and unless it is true in a 
real way with the sort of life we 
know, it has no place in fiction.’ 
That friend is pretty hard to con- 
vert and I think I shall have to try 
an experiment. I shall put those 
friends in a garbage can of fiction. 
I am going to invite some of them 
out to dinner and the dinner will 
be served in the alley and if they 
object to the unpleasantness, I will 
say, ‘‘But, boys, they are true. 
Why do you object? It is a part 
of life. Hasn’t it its place in cul- 
inary art?’’ 

I would rather have someone spill 
ashes on the stair than to have 
have spilled society’s filth over the 
minds of my children, for the rug 
can be cleaned but I don’t know any 
magic potion that will eradicate the 
filthy idea in the mind of the young 
boy or girl. I rather think these 
novels are a pretty vicious type of 
American civilization. There may 
be conditions and things that have 
to be discussed but we don’t talk 
these over at our dinner table. I 
think that is the best dispute. 


Some people don’t like the notion 
that a novel ought to be true at all. 
I have had people object in all se- 
riousness, ‘‘But really if you insist 
that our fiction be true, what be- 
comes of romance? Must we always 
read true stories? Can’t we ever go 
with Conrad to the Pacific Ocean?” 
Just so long as men and women be- 
come tired of the world, just so long 
will we take delight in books that 
tell of the world as it might have 
been, but in the best romances, the 
romances written by Kipling and 
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Conrad, you find the fundamental of 
human lives. 


A mother of three most lovable 
children once asked me whether 
there would be any room for fairy 
stories if all fiction should be true, 
and I assured her that I wasn’t talk- 
ing about fairy stories. I was think- 
ing of fiction for grown-ups. Right 


then I had an inspiration, for only 
the summer before, I had had an 
experience. 


In the summer there are three 
families of us who all live in three 
cottages in a row. In our cottages 
there are five boys and one girl, so 
near a size you would swear they 
were all twins and I am the only 
one of three fathers who is blessed 
with being a college teacher and so 
have a good, long vacation. The re- 
sult is that I am father of six chil- 
dren. One day in July the three 
mothers decided to go off for a day’s 
bat, and leave me with the care of 
the children. We got along rather 
well until four or five in the after- 
noon, swimming, ete. At supper 
time we found things in the icebox 
for a good, wholesome supper, and 
then about 7:30 I said, ‘‘It is time 
to go to bed,’’ and as a special re- 
ward, all boys were to be in my 
room until the mothers came home, 
and little Mary was to have the room 
across the hall by herself. I knew 
how to take care of the boys. I told 
them what to do, and when they 
were ready for bed to let me know. 
I looked at Mary and said, ‘‘ Mary, 
do you undress yourself?’’ ‘‘Yes, 
I do, if you will unbutton these— 
and these.’’ I unbuttoned a few 
“theses’’. In a short space of time 
I heard from the top of the stairs, 
“Mary’s ready and wants you to 
come up.’’ There was my six-year- 
old niece under the counterpane and 
her clothes were on a chair by the 
window, very carefully spread out. 
I said, ‘‘Mary, you certainly have 
done well. Do they have you say 
your prayers now?”’ ‘‘Generally, 
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they tell me stories.’’ I said, ‘‘ Al- 
right, Mary, I would like to tell you 
a story. I will tell you a story about 
the time Uncle Fred upset the sail- 
boat.’’ ‘‘No, I don’t like stories 
about boats.’’ ‘‘Well, shall I tell 
you about the railroad engineer?’’ 
‘‘No, I don’t like engines,’’ so I 
asked her ‘‘ What kind of stories do 
you like, Mary?’’ ‘‘ Well, they gen- 
erally tell me fairy stories.’’ I was 
quite up against it. I haven’t read 
a fairy story for fifteen years and 
had never told one, except some un- 
official ones, but I had a memory that 
fairy stories had to be about fairy 
princesses. So I proceeded to de- 
seribe a very lovely little girl, with 
hair and eyes very similar to those 
of my listener. I took her off in the 
woods very much like those behind 
our cottage. She got lost and out 
of a cave came an old hag and led 
her into the cavern. She led her 
back, looked her over, gnashed her 
teeth, ete. Then it occurred to me 
that if I wanted the child to go to 
sleep, I had best change my tactics. 
So I had the hag treat her visitor 
very pleasantly. I had her give her 
a nice supper and hear her say her 
prayers. When I got that far, I 
looked quietly to see if the eyes 
were closed. There was my critic 
looking all the displeasure any per- 
son could express. I said, ‘‘Mary, 
what is the matter? Don’t you like 
it?’’ ‘*Witeches doesn’t act that 
way. They eats little girls.”’ 


That little child had made the dis- 
covery that even in a good fairy 
story you have to play the game and 
tell a true fairy story. Well, if that 
is so of such trivial things, how much 
more is it true of that sort of fiction 
that portends to give a lifetime of 
information to a grown man. You 
ean no more discard truth from your 
test of fiction than sunlight from the 
world. 


Interesting——first. 


True—second. 
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Third, I said, ‘‘well-written.”’ 
What do I mean? I don’t know. I 
give a course each year at the Uni- 
versity and I meet 250 Americans 
twice a week. I spend my energy 
trying to teach them the meaning 
of ‘‘well-written,’’ and when June 
comes around, I know and they 
know that we have taken only one 
or two steps toward our goal. I can 
no more explain why it is that this 
book I like and that book I decide 
to give away for Christmas than you 
ean tell me what quality it is in 
your friends that makes you think, 
‘‘There is one that I love.’’ There 
are twenty-two people in our De- 
partment at home. I think of them 
sitting around, wondering how to 
take care of the large number of 
students. There are only about three 
that I would eall up to play golf, 
and there is one man that everybody 
calls up to play golf. In fact, that’s 
about all he gets done. He is a 
man so homely you laugh when you 
see him. I don’t know why it is 
people love him, except that there 
is about him that quality which you 
eall ‘‘personality.’’ You sense the 
same thing in books, and there you 
eall it ‘‘style.’’ Simply say a good 
book will have about it that little 
flavor of style which you appreciate 
and enjoy but cannot define any 
more than you can define the differ- 
ence between the odor of a violet and 
that of a geranium. You certainly 
cannot explain the charm of literary 
style. You have to sense it, taste it 
yourself. When you find it, cling to 
it, for then you have found that 
magic something which changes the 
book of today into the book of next 
year. You have found that last qual- 
ity which insures a place in the 
world of good books. 


That is about all I have to say. It 
is very simple and old-fashioned to 
suggest that a novel must be well- 
written. Above all, to tell people 
that it must be true. The modernist 
doesn’t believe these things. 
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We have the modernist in Evans- 
ton. I am thinking of one, nice 
little girl. About two years ago we 
received an invitation to attend a 
dance for Louise’s friends. They 
wanted some of the older people for 
supper, and asked if we didn’t want 
to come. So a little before ten we 
got there. We found the ballroom 
lighted up, but rather to my surprise 
found the hostess downstairs in the 
front hall. 

‘‘Hurry upstairs. We have to have 
some more men. One car of boys 
coming have been arrested for speed- 
ing and the party will be rather dull 
until they get here. 

I found a very attractive crowd of 
young Americans dancing to the 
musie of an African orchestra. On 
the side of the wall were five or six 
girls, looking for the moment as if 
they were in those chairs by choice 
instead of by accident. I went to 
one and said, ‘‘May I?’’ and with a 
look which said very plainly, ‘‘ Well, 
you are a little better than nothing,”’ 
she got up and we began to dance. 
I tried to keep myself off her slip- 
pers. After that dance there was ap- 
plause and then, a little too promptly 
for me, the musicians started with 
something more outrageous than the 
piece before, and the little lady said, 
‘““Oh, come on, ‘The Sheik,’ ‘The 
Sheik.’ ’’ I said, ‘‘Exeuse me, what 
did you say?’’ ‘‘Come on.’’ I did 
my best. I said to her, ‘‘Now, tell 
me, what is the Sheik?’’ ‘‘Don’t you 
know? Didn’t you see it in the 
movie? That is the music they wrote 
to go with it. Didn’t you read the 
book?’’ ‘‘No,’’? T said. ‘‘And you 
are teaching,’’ said she. ‘‘Please, if 
it is that good, tell me about it.” 
Well, she told a story about a man 
and woman in Arabia—‘‘well they 
went it rather strong’’—‘‘well, you 
are a little too old to understand.” 


She will never believe what I am 
telling you about the qualities of 
good fiction. She thinks because life 
today is a little different from what 
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it was 100 years ago, therefore the 
standards of 100 years ago are no 
longer applicable and she will want 
them kept up to date. I don’t be- 
lieve that. I know life is a little dif- 
ferent today. Our clothes are differ- 


' ent, it is easier to get material com- 


fort than in 1725, but it is no easier 
to get happiness. Some day I am 
going to get one of those modernists 
and back him in a corner, and tell 
him this. ‘‘You think you are very 
different from your grandfather, 
don’t you?’’ Then I am going to 
emit in a good many ways, ‘‘ Well, 
when a fellow falls in love and takes 
the pretty daughter of his boss out 


} riding in his automobile, he will have 


the same sentiments as his grand- 
father did when he took his best girl 
out buggy riding.’’ It hasn’t 
changed a bit. It never will. If he 
is sick this winter and goes to bed, 
he will ache just the way his grand- 
father ached. If he is sick too long, 
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they will bury him just the same way 
they did his grandfather. Life hasn’t 
changed very much in the last hun- 
dred years. It still is the same mys- 
terious thing it always was. A mys- 
terious beginning, and _ seventy 
years of growing, loving, winning 
and losing, and the same ending will 
close it. Life changed? No. 

We are not refusing welcome to 
what is new provided it is good, but 
we want to test what is new by old 
fashioned standards which are still 
applicable to such things as novels 
and existence. I am not afraid of 
the challenge to old fashioned stan- 
dards. I think already the modern- 
ist is a little less noisy than five years 
ago. 

Interest, first of all; truth second, 
and finally that little touch of style 
which you can’t define but which 
you enjoy. When you have found 
those three things, I think you have 
found a good novel. 
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FIFTH GENERAL SESSION. 


A Scientifically Graded Book List for Children. 


By MABEL VOGEL, Research Assistant, Winnetka Public Schools. 


Graded book lists in the past have 
been based upon guess work or upon 
observation of the teachers and librar- 
ians, who know in a general way 
which books are suitable for children 
of different school grades and ages. 
Until this year however no scientific 
investigation has been carried out on 
a large scale to determine what books 
are being read and enjoyed by chil- 
dren of various ages and degree of 
reading ability. 

At the request of the Winnetka 
publie schools a grant was made by 
the Carnegie Corporation, through 
the American Library Association, 
to carry on such a study. The study 
was conducted in the research depart- 
ment of the Winnetka public schools 
under the supervision of Carleton 
Washburne, Superintendent of 
Schools. 

Teachers in the Winnetka public 
schools and experts in the field of re- 
search have assisted in the statistical 
part of the study. The A. L. A. has 
kept closely in touch with the work 
and experts in the library field have 
assisted materially in the evaluating 
of the literary quality of the books 
listed and in the correcting of com- 
ments used in annotating the book 
list. 

In order to prepare a scientifically 
graded list we secured the co-opera- 
tion of 36,750 children in 34 different 
cities. All types of schools were 
represented; private schools, public 
schools, normal and university train- 
ing schools and public libraries. <A 
wide range of nationalities was repre- 
sented. These 34 cities ranged in 
location all the way from Quincy, 
Mass., to Sante Fe, New Mexico, giv- 
ing a fair representation of all sec- 
tions of the country. 

To these 36,750 children ballots 
were sent. Each child filled out one 
of the following ballots for each book 
that he read during the past year. 


Reading Score............. 
Complete title of book............, 
Author’s full mame................ 
DE nein6be5eebeltckbweonaean 


O) One of the best books I ever read. 
O A good book, I like it. 

O Not so very interesting. 

O) I don’t like it. 

C) Too easy. 

O Just about right. 

O A little hard. 

O) Too hard. 


Write on the other side of this slip 
what you like best about this book, or 
why you like it. 

The above ballot was found, by sta- 
tistical checks, to be fairly reliable for 
determining children’s interest in 
books which they read. 

On each ballot the teacher wrote 
the child’s score as shown by the 
Stanford Silent Reading Test. Be- 
fore deciding upon this particular 
test, reading experts at Columbia 
University, University of Chicago, 
University of Michigan and Leland 
Stanford University were consulted. 
Each expert independently recom- 
mended this particular test as the 
best available one. Each child who 
co-operated in the filling out of the 
ballots was given one of these read- 
ing tests. 

The tests consist of twenty-nine 
paragraphs, the child has to read 
these and fill in blanks where words 
are omitted. Here are a few sample 
paragraphs which show the general 
structure of the test. 

Fanny has a little red hen. Every 
day the hen goes to her nest and lays 
an egg for Fanny to eat. Then she 
makes a funny noise to tell Fanny to 
come and get the........ 
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oad. 
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Birds’ eggs are almost as different 
from each other as are the birds them- 
selves. The robin lays four or five 
blue eggs. The dove lays two white 
eggs. The sparrow lays six or eight 
speckled eggs. If we should find a 
nest with four blue eggs in it, we 
could be pretty sure that it was the 
~~ ge ee rather than that of a 


Boys and girls know my name and 
mothers and fathers too. Big folks 
love me. You do too. The first four 
letters in the first four sentences of 
this paragraph spell my name, so 
write it here.......... 

Naive and unsophisticated are fre- 
quently confused. The former sug- 
gests a type of behavior which is art- 
less, spontaneous and free from the 
restraints of custom. The latter im- 
plies fully as great lack of knowledge 
of social usage, and in addition, con- 
duct which is primitive and _ per- 
chance inelegant. Thus the........ 
youth was the first to enter the ear, 
ik” ee little sisters warmly 
kissed him in the presence of the 
king. We may also say that a coun- 
oy bay ........ with respect to city 
life and customs. 

As can be seen from the paragraphs 
each one is harder than the preceding 
one. <A child who got from two to 
eight paragraphs correct was con- 
sidered to have second grade reading 
ability. A child who got from nine 
to seventeen paragraphs correct was 
said to have third grade. The fourth 
grade is eighteen to twenty-six para- 
graphs correct and so on. These 
standards were determined by the 
authors of the test by giving it to 
thousands of children. The average 
score made by fourth grade children, 
for example, is considered the stand- 
ard for fourth grade. Similarly the 
average score made by thousands of 
sixth grade children is considered the 
standard for sixth grade. Through- 
out our grading of the lists these 
standards have been used. 

Results : 


There are many interesting results 
from the 100,000 ballots which were 
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returned to us. It has not been pos- 
sible in the short time we have had to 
begin to exhaust the study of these 
ballots. 50,000 of them were filled 
out on 800 books, each of which had 
enough ballots to grade. The other 
50,000 ballots were filled out on 8,500 
different books. Not any one of these 
8,500 was read by 25 or more chil- 
dren, the minimum number necessary 
to make a reliable grading. Much 
more study can be made of the sort of 
books which were balloted on by 
this large number of children, and 
yet did not have enough slips on any 
one book to grade. 

Out of the 50,000 on the 800 grade 
books 22,000 were filled out by boys 
and 31,000 by girls. This may have 
been because girls do snore reading 
than boys or it may have been be- 
cause girls were more careful about 
filling out the ballots than boys. 


Besides having more ballots from 
girls we found there seemed to be a 
tendency for girls to have a higher 
degree of reading ability. For ex- 
ample, in many cases 11 year old boys 
had a reading ability corresponding 
to sixth grade while 11 year old girls 
had a reading ability corresponding 
to seventh grade. This is not always 
the case but it is more often true than 
is the reverse situation. 

Because of the difference in the age 
and reading ability of the boys and 
girls who read and like certain books 
all data have been handled separately 
for boys and girls. 

For each book read by 25 or more 
children, a study was made of the 
average reading ability of the chil- 
dren who enjoyed it. For example, 
the average reading ability of the 
children who enjoyed ‘‘Tom Sawyer”’ 
corresponds to the seventh grade, so 
this book has been placed on the 
seventh grade list. The average read- 
ing ability of the children who en- 
joyed the ‘‘Dutch Twins’’ cor- 
responds to the fourth grade standard 
so the ‘‘Dutch Twins’’ has been 
placed on the fourth grade list. _ 

The graded list of books resulting 
from the ballots filled out by these 
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36,750 children consists largely of 
books which these children appar- 
ently selected freely. Some books 
may have been recommended by 
teachers and others included in cer- 
tain courses of study but these seem 
to be a small minority. 

To determine the causes back of the 
selection of books by children a study 
was made in public libraries and in 
school libraries. Four members of 
the research staff questioned children 
as they were looking over books on 
the shelves. 

215 books were picked from the 
shelves and looked over. Out of 
these 215, 103 were taken and 112 re- 
jected. Of those taken the majority 
were taken because of the subject 
matter. A large percentage were 
taken because of their apeparance 
and a very few were taken because of 
recommendation. Of the 112 books 
which were rejected, 63 per cent were 
rejected on appearance and 37 were 
rejected on substance matter. This 
study showed that there was real 
selection of books going on and that 
children had definite reasons for 
choosing the books that they took. It 
seems safe to assume that many of the 
books that were read and graded on 
our lists were chosen in some such 
manner. 

Here are a few examples of amus- 
ing statements made by the children 
as their reasons for taking or not tak- 
ing a book. A 14 year old girl in the 
eighth grade took ‘‘The Dragon’s 
Secret’’ by Seaman. She said ‘‘I 
like Seaman’s books, they are full of 
mystery and not too deep. They are 
nice for girls.’’ A 15 year old boy in 
the eighth grade rejected a book 
‘‘Pets for pleasure and profit.’’ He 
said ‘‘This book is too long. I have to 
read three books for credit and this 
one would take too long.’’ A 12 year 
old boy in the sixth grade took the 
‘*Wolf Hunters.’’ He looked at the 
pictures and said ‘‘See there, that’s 
grand! That’s what I call a good 
book.’’ An eight year old girl in the 
fourth grade took ‘‘ Wood and Water 
Babies.’’ She said, ‘‘It is a big book, 
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I like to read a book with many 
pages.”’ 

There were, of course, many re- 
marks and comments and remarks 
made which would be very helpful in 
selecting books, but they are too 
numerous to write. 


The books have been arranged in 
the graded lists by reading grades. 
Within each grade there were several 
possible ways of arranging the titles. 
They could, for example, be arranged 
according to the interest value given 
by children, according to the number 
of cities in which each book was read, 
or according to the number of chil- 
dren who read each book. Upon ex- 
amining the data on several books on 
arrangement which took account of 
the number of cities where each book 
was read and of the number of chil- 
dren reading it. An index number 
was obtained by multiplying the 
number of children who read and 
liked each book by the number of 
cities in which that book was read. A 
book might be read by a great many 
children but only in one or two cities. 
This book is obviously not as popular 
as one which is read by the same 
number of children but in a larger 
number of cities. In such a case the 
book may have been on the course of 
study or have been suggested in a 
certain class room or by a certain 
teacher. For example: ‘‘Stories of 
William Tell’’ was read and enjoyed 
by 100 children but only in four dif- 
ferent cities. Another book, ‘‘ Stories 
of American Life and Adventure” 
was read by 43 children but in ten 
different cities. The former book was 
read by many more children than the 
latter but in fewer cities. By obtain- 
ing the product of the two measures; 
these two books would be of about 
equal rank on the graded list. 

In grading a book according to the 
average reading grade of the chil- 
dren who liked the book we considered 
that a child liked it if he rated it 
either ‘‘one of the best books I ever 
read’’ or ‘‘a good book, I like it.” 
Since one statement of liking indi- 
cates a greater degree of liking than 
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another and one statement of dislik- 
ing indicates a greater degree than 
the other, an average interest value 
was found for each book. We have 
called ‘‘one of the best books I ever 
read’’ a value of 100, ‘‘A good book, 
I like it’’ has been considered 67. 
“Not so very interesting’’ is 
called 33 and ‘‘I don’t like it,’’ 
zero. Since most of the books 
which were read were liked by 
the majority of the children who 
balloted on them, the average in- 
terest values given to the majority of 
the books ranged from 67 to 90. Al- 
most no books were valued higher 
than 90 and not many were valued 
lower than 67, when the average in- 
terest value given by all children was 
considered. 

} Often one sex liked a book better 
» than did the other. For example, 
“Cherry Tree Children’’ was given 
an interest value of 55 by the boys 
and yet was valued 73 by the girls. 
On the other hand ‘‘King Arthur and 
His Knights’’ was valued 80 by boys 
) and 49 by girls. Because of these dif- 
ferences in interest value, the data 
) for boys and for girls have been pub- 


+ lished separately for each book, mak- 


ing it very simple for the parent, 
librarian, or teacher to see immedi- 
ately whether the book was liked bet- 
ter by boys or by girls or whether it 
was liked equally by both sexes. 
Some of the books which were 
fairly widely read were not very well 
liked. These books have nevertheless 
been put on the graded list and all 
data given, since such data are of con- 
siderable interest. Thus, ‘‘Talking 
Beasts’’ was given a value of 45 by 
the boys who read it; ‘‘ Alice of Old 
Vincennes’’ was valued 35 by the 
girls who read it. 35, it will be re- 
membered, is practically the equiva- 
4% lent of an average rating of ‘‘Not so 
) very interesting.’’ ‘‘The Primer of 
Hygiene’’ was valued 47 by the boys 
and 39 by the girls. ‘‘ Puck of Pook’s 
Hill’’ was valued 22 by the girls. 
_The published list contains books 
liked by children of third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, 
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and tenth grade reading ability. All 
facts as to the number of children 
reading each book, the per cent who 
liked it, the interest value given to it, 
and other statistical data are listed 
under each title. 

Is reading ability, however, the 
only factor which determines a child’s 
choice? Are all books which fall in 
a sixth grade list read most often by 
eleven year olds and are all books 
which fall in a seventh grade list al- 
ways read most widely by twelve year 
olds? <A study of the records shows 
that this is not the case. Chronologi- 
cal age plays an important part. Let 
us take, for example, eight books 
which were liked by children of sixth 
grade reading ability. The average 
age of those who liked ‘‘Cornelli’’ 
and ‘‘The Golden Windows’’ was 9; 
that of those who liked ‘‘The Blue 
Bird’’ and ‘‘The Scotch Twins’’ was 
10. ‘‘Heidi’’ and ‘‘Toby Tyler’’ 
were liked on the average by the 11 ° 
year olds and ‘‘The Dog of Flan- 
ders’’ and ‘‘Genevieve’’ were more 
popular with the 12 year olds. 

Because of the differences in the 
average age of children who like 
books falling on the list of any one 
grade, the average (median) age is 
given among the data for each book 
in the graded list; then the same 
books are re-classified according to 
the average age of the children read- 
ing and enjoying them, this age list 
following the grade list. Anyone 
wishing, therefore, to find a book 
suitable for a child of certain age 
or a certain degree of reading ability, 
will be able to refer to either list to 
find what books other children of 
that age and ability have read and 
enjoyed. 

Out of the 800 books on which we 
had enough ballots to grade for our 
list, there were some of course which 
would not be approved by experts 
in children’s literature. Books of 
low literary value probably should 
not be included in a graded list 
which will be used by teachers, libra- 
rians and parents in selecting books 
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for children. Since we know of no 
way to determine literary merit ob- 
jectively, we had to enlist the help of 
literary experts. Thirteen children’s 
librarians, named by the Children’s 
Division of the A, L. A. as unusually 
expert in judging children’s litera- 
ture checked over our list of titles 
in order to help us eliminate unsuit- 
able books. They were asked to rate 
each book according to one of four 
statements. 


No. 1. Indicating that the book 
was of unquestionable literary merit. 

No. 2. Indicating that the book 
was valuable for the list although 
not of high literary quality. 

No. 3. Indicating that it should 
not be recommended because of low 
literary value and 


No. 4. That it dealt with subjects 
not suitable for children. 

Out of the 800 books there were 
only 100 on which all our experts 
agreed. Out of these 100 only 35 
were rated of unquestionable liter- 
ary merit. On the remaining 700 
there was disagreement. The votes 
on several of the books actually 
ranged all the way from 1 to 4. For 
instance ‘‘Huckleberry Finn’’ was 
considered of unquestionable literary 
merit by eight experts, valuable for 
the list although not of high literary 
quality by two, not recommended be- 
eause of low literary value by one, 
while still another expert said it 
should not be recommended because 
it dealt with subjects unsuitable for 
children. ‘‘Helen’s Babies,’’ ‘‘No- 
body’s Boy,’’ ‘‘Penrod,’’ ‘‘Seven- 
teen,’’ and several other books each 
received every possible rating at the 
hands of our experts. Because of the 
wide disagreement among experts as 
to the literary value of books a book 
had to be rated one by at least three- 
fourths of the experts to be starred 
on. 


At the opening of the general ses- 
sion on Thursday morning, Mr. Ut- 
ley, president, reviewed the sugges- 
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tions made by Mr. Windsor concern. 
ing things that the Association might 


do in behalf of the libraries and. 


asked for further discussions on this 
subject. 

Miss Booth felt that the meetings 
of the Illinois Library Association 
should be stressed; that we should 
make an effort to induce more libra- 
rians to attend; that one of our chief 
agencies in promoting the welfare 
of the library was the influence of 
the Illinois Library Association and 
more people should be in attendance 
to receive help and inspiration from 
it. 

Miss Price asked the help of the 
Library Association in spreading the 
gospel of the county library, her feel- 
ing being that the starting of nuv- 
merous small libraries which could 
not possibly have requisite funds 
was really a detriment rather than 
a help as it deferred the organiza- 
tion of a county library. 


Miss Whitcomb felt that we, as an 
organization, should be in closer 
touch with other organizations, not 
necessarily library organizations; 
that there were many from which we 
could get valuable help. 

Miss Parham suggested that in 
getting satisfactory library legisla- 
tion, more trustees should be urged 
to lend their influence. 

Miss Ahern felt that there was a 
big job ahead of us in seeing that 
library privileges should be extended 
to a larger percentage of our popt- 
lation and urged that every agency, 
irrespective of the credit that it 
might not receive, should do its best 
to further this work. 


Report of Resolutions Committee. 


The Resolutions Committee wish § 


to express to the people of Rockford, 
to the Directors of the Rockford 
Publie Library, to Miss Hubbell and 
her staff, to the Rockford Woman’s 
Club and to Miss Helen P. Eaton 
their appreciation of the courtesies 
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extended to them during the Session 
of the I. L. A. 

To the Directors of the Rockford 
Public Library for their cordial wel- 
come and the successful efforts that 
had been made for the reception of 
the Association members. To Miss 


"Hubbell and her staff for the gra- 


cious hospitality which made the 
meeting a real joy. ’ 

To the Woman’s Club for the tea 
given in their beautiful club house 
and to the musicians who added to 
the pleasure of that occasion. 

To Miss Helen P. Eaton, whose 
musical program preceding Dr. 
Snyder’s address was a treat to the 
Association. 

To those citizens of Rockford who 
furnished cars for the drive through 
Rockford. 

To all others who by their cour- 
tesy made this Twenty-ninth Annual 
Meeting so enjoyable and worthwhile 
an occasion. 

Signed 
HELEN S. Bascocg, 
Minnie A. Dau, 
NELLA BEESON. 


At the close of the session invita- 
tions were read from the Chicago 
Chamber of Commerce, from Joliet 
and from Freeport, offering their 
hospitality to the Library Associa- 
tion for its meeting of 1926. 

The announcement was made of 
the election of the following officers 
for the coming year: 

Miss Harriet M. Skogh, President. 

Miss Alice Williams, First Vice- 
President. 
om R. J. Usher, Second Vice-Presi- 
ent. 

Miss Nellie E. Parham, Secretary. 

Miss Mildred Towers, Treasurer. 

Miss Skogh was inducted into of- 
fee and accepted its duties, feeling 
assured that she would have back of 
her the support of the entire Asso- 
tiation. 

Exhibitions were shown by the 
Library Bureau, the A. L. A. Publish- 
ing Board, the New Method Book 
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Bindery, the Democrat Printing Co., 
Gaylord Bros. and others. 


Socially the meeting was a most 
successful one. Miss Hubbell, a gra- 
cious hostess, had made elaborate 
plans for the entertainment of her 
guests. A beautiful tea was given 
by the Woman’s Club in their attrac- 
tive building where a musical pro- 
gram was furnished. There was a 
drive around the city on Thursday 
afternoon when the sun really shone 
and there were more than enough 
ears for the guests. There was a 
social hour at the hotel on Wednes- 
day evening after Mr. Belden’s 
speech, and at the Unity Church pre- 
ceding Mr. Snyder’s address, a very 
lovely organ recital by Miss Helen 
P. Eaton. 


Nellie E. Parham, Secretary. 


Register of the Conference shows 
libraries represented as follows: 


Place 
A. L. A. Headquarters 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Beileville 

Belvidere 

Bloomington 

Cairo 

Champaign 

Chicago Public 
Chicago—John Crerar. 
Chicago—Newberry 


DesPlaines 


Dixon 


Elmhurst 
Evanston 
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Place Number Place 


Granite City Sterling 
Greenville 

Havana 

Highland Park 

Hinsdale Taylorville 
Jacksonville Wilmette 
Kankakee 

Kewanee 


LaFayette 
LaSalle COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


roa LIBRARIES 


a Chicago University 
Mattoon Garrett Biblical Institute 
Rockford College 
Shurtleff College 
Sausteen Wheaton College 


Mt. Carroll STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Charleston 
DeKalb 
Macomb 


STATE LIBRARY 


Library Extension Division 


Pontiac General Library Division 


Quincy 
River Forest. 


Rochelle 
Rockford OTHERS 


Rock Island Guests from outside the State 

Rockton 

St. Charles BUSINESS FIRMS 

Savanna 

Shelbyville Binderies, book dealers, library supply 
Springfield houses, and publishers. 








